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The Promise and Perplexity of 
Globalism 



Wilma S. Longstreet 

A few short months ago. Ronald Reagan and Mikhail Gorbachev 
met in Moscow to sign the historic INF agreement, I was there 
with them nearl> every inch of the wa> as I sat i*' home in Slidcll. 
Louisiana and watched the satellite transmission of the event. Ad 
mittedl), I didn't get behind closed doors, but I did wateh the two 
first ladies goon a walking tour. I witnessed several newspaper 
correspondents interviewing average Russian citizens, and I had 
an excellent view of the Kremlin and the broad square that sur- 
rounds It. I was thousands of miles awa>, but I was there. What 
IS more. I shared m> cxpcricnLC with millions of others around 
the globe. 

The potential for sharing our experiences global l> is essential 1> 
a new kind of phenomenon in the histor) of humanit> I witness 
famine in Ethiopia on a little screen m m> liv ing room and I share 
the hunger of children that Lould be my children. The workers ot 
Poland go on strike and I become one of their fervent supporters. 
Third-world countries threaten not to repa> the billions borrowed 
fro ^ American banks and I feel a personal threat to m> own 
savings. 

More and more. I sense a kind of inevitabilit) in m> bcLoming 
a citizen of the world, but I haidl> understand what that real!> 
means to my own wa> of living Is it viable to hold allegianLC to 
a nation and to the world as well? The immediate response is a 
positive one In our nuclear world, we must learn to live together 
if we are to go on living at all In the broadest of senses, we all 
agree. 

What specifically does it mean to be a global citizen? If a world 
court finds my nation at fault and m> nation refuses to accept the 
court's decision, where would my obligation he? If U.S. factories 
pollute the rains that will ultimately fall in Canada killing thousands 
of acres of that country's forests, what ought I do as a citizen of 
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the world? 

There has been so mueh talk about global citizenship that we 
hardlv realize how unclear the concept is for most of us. Gk)bal 
education is alread) a part of man> of our schools' curricula, but 
what IS It that needs to be studied? Shall we study cultural dif- 
ferences among the peoples of the world — a kind of worldwide, 
multicultural education? Do we need to km)W about intcrnation.il 
law and its relationship to national law? Are studies about world 
peace and respect for the ecology essential to global education? 

This issue of the Linusuma Sonal Studies Joiinud is dedicated 
to exploring the meaning of global education for today's schools. 
The \cr> first article b> James M. Becker is an effort ti) clarify 
the structure of the field. Professo. Fain views multicultural educa- 
tion from a global perspective and Professor Metzger explores the 
adoption of global studies m America's schools In addition, several 
articles present instructional units and methods for teaching global 
education Kathcrinc London discusses pca.c education as a giobal 
studies topic, giving practical suggestions for classroom instruc- 
tion, Joe Regenbogen shares a mock United Nations game that he 
uses to teach global awareness to his high .school students, and Ann 
Angcll presents a les.son plan for the elementary and middle grades. 

Man> ot the questions I have, remain. The meaning of globd 
citizenship is .still in the making. It is, nevertheless, worthwhile 
to focus the attention of our >oungon the increasingly global nature 
of our lives. It will fall to them to forge a new conception i)f citizen- 
ship. It i> a task that will need lifelong refiection. 

Wilma S, Longstreet is a profes.sor the Department of Cur 
riculum and In.structum at the Universit) of New Orleans. She al.so 
serves as Editor for the Linusuma Soiial Stiuiics Jounud. 
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Global Education: An Overview 



James M. Becker* 

What is global education? How can it be conceptualized for pur 
poses of curriculum planning, teacher education, and basic 
research? What challenges and issues are inherent in current defini- 
tions? This paper touches on the first two questions, but is mainl> 
.concerned with the third, that is, the issues surrounding current 
conceptions of global education. What issues are raised b> efforts 
to implement the goals and objectives stated or implied in current 
conceptions? 

The Search for a DefinitiOH 

Finding a universally accepted definition of global education is 
probably impossible. In a sense, global education is like the U S 
Constitution — it is what the judges say it is. In this case the judges 
are educators, social scientists, accrediting agencies, school boards,^ 
state departments of education, parents^ publishers, citizen groups, 
students — all those groups that pla> a part in setting the agenda 
for the schools. Each brings to the problem of definition their own 
images of the world and notions of the mission of the schools ^*n 
educating children and youth. 

In a sense, global education can be defined as any pattern of 
instruction that school districts use to satisfy the guidelines, stan- 
dards, or requirements which their administration or department 
of public instruction have adopted concerning global education. 
Such definitions are not likely to conve> the changing nature of 
guidelines. The world keeps changing and our conceptions as well 
as our perceptions and interpretations of the world and the way 



♦Editor's Note: In this article James M. Becker, one of this na- 
tion's leaders in global education, responds to my remark that 
global education is a very fuzzy concept. 
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It works keep changing. This makes the matter of defining and 
conceptualizing global education a never-ending task. 

A widel> accepted concept of global education views the Earth 
and its inhabitants as interacting and interdependent. It recognizes 
that nations and peoples are closoly linked in a variety of ways, 
including through religion, science, ethnic heritage, trade, com- 
munication systems, and transnational organizations. According 
to this definition, the destinies of all nations and peoples are being 
intertwined at an accelerating rate. It is concerned with global 
dynamics — the relationships between individ'ials, humankind, and 
the planet, and how these d> namics are changinj our lives. Rooted 
in and motivated b> a compelling blend of altruism and enlightenea 
self-interest, global education is concerned with the survival of the 
human species, with the prospect of the fulfillment of each in- 
dividual, and the enhancement of the quality of life for all. This 
statement taken from a longer statement by Robert Leestma is pro- 
bably acceptable to most global educators. 

Among the small group of earthly inhabitants who advocate pro- 
moting global perspectives, ideas about definitions, directions, and 
focus are plentiful. Alger, the Andersons, Hanvey, Hoopes, 
Leestma, Muller, Reischauer, and Richardson are among those 
who have advanced the thinking in this area and offered approaches 
designed to improve and expand global education. Much of the 
discussion about global education is remindful of Mark Twain's 
comment about education and reality. He said: *Tis noble to be 
good. Tis nobler to teacher others to be good,** and, he added, 
**easier.** As educators we take responsibility for helping others 
learn how best to understand and to participate in global affairs 
which places us among the "noblest.*' Mark Twain*s comment 
parallels another educational maxim that suggest another failing 
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among those of us who advocate changes in schools. It states that 
reformers are intense and focused when citing education's failures, 
but arc expansive and general when proposing solutions. 

Despite the contributions by Jiesc eminent scholars as well as 
by other lesser-known writers, a coherent and unified view of global 
education has not emerged. It is still difficult to indicate clearly 
how global education relates to the more traditional fields of study, 
or what changes will or should occur in a classroom or school that 
adopts a global perspective, or what changes would occur in a, com- 
munity or nation that took global perspectives to heart. A good 
start has been made, however, by Lee and Charlotte Anderson m 
a very compelling scenario depicting some of the characteristics 
of a world-centered school. 

A Personal View 

In my view, preparing today's students for participation in an 
interrelated world involves much of what has traditionally been 
included in international studies — the study of nations, geographic 
areas, cultures, international organizations and processes, and 
diplomacy. More, however, is required to understand and deal with 
the connections and ties that today link individuals into global 
systems. What is needed is not so nluch to broaden knowledge as 
to reinterpret it. For example, we cannot simply add women's 
studies or Asian studies to international studies, we need to inter- 
pret human interactions in terms of all human beings and cultures 
and not just men or western civilization. A major problem in im- 
plementing new ideas or programs is what to do with the existing 
ones. We are like the Australian aborigme who wanted a new 
boomerang but couldn't find a wa> to throw awa> the old one. 
Also needed is awareness, understanding, and skills for par- 
ticipating in an interrelated world. 

Such interrelatedness is illustrated b> a quote from Jude 
Waniski's book. Vie Way the World Works: 

Someone buys a bottle of Coca-Cola in a shop in New 
Delhi. The transaction not only adds to the revenue 
of the shopkeeper, but to the revenues of Coca-Cola 
at its Atlanta headquarters. There is also an in- 
finitesimal impact on the world sugar market, as well 
as the markets for all other ingredients of Coca-Cola. 
Coca-Cola*s shareholders and Jamaican sugar farmers 
trade the receipts from the sale of that one botth in 
flirther transactions that ripple again and again through 
the world until every human being but the most remote 
hermit has been touched in some microscopic way. 
Ordinary acts of citizenship today need a global perspective. The 
United States obviously requires the training of experts on global 
issues such as arms control, population, food, environmental health, 
or energy; it is equally (if not more) important to have a globally 
literate population that understands how policy decisions relating 
to these issues are made and how such decisions affect them — 
how decisions made in other countries affect them, and how their 
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choices of food, lifestyles, energ> use, famil> size, etc\ can affect 
national policies as well as the lives of people who may remain 
forever unknown to them. The consequences of living in a global 
society are only beginning to dawn on many citizens, and it is dif- 
ficult to turn loose of old, comfortable ideas. 

The traditional, nationalistic perception of the world exemplified 
on such slogans as *'bu> American," and ** American is always 
best" are being challenged by the popularity of Japanese 
automobiles, by increasing foreign investment, the increasing sale 
of agricultural products abroad, and the large number of students, 
business executives, and tourists from other countries who visit 
our communities. These same developments are increasing the 
number of issues that state and local governments must deal with 
that are inseparably domestic and international. These 
developments offer hope for the continued expansion of global 
education, if we can but develop a framework that helps shed light 
on the interactive nature of local, national, and global affairs. 

International/Global Studies Objectives 

Accelerating global interdependence places additional demands 
on our citizens. For example, the subtle Connections and linkages 
whieh tie every mdividual's dail> life into global systems provides 
new opportunities to learn about and participate in world affairs 
and requires new knowledge, new skills, and new sensitivities, in- 
cluding an ability to: 

L identify V analyze, and understand major historical events that 
have influenced the globalization of human culture, 

2. comprehend long-term global trends such as population growth, 
economic development, the patterns or resource use, the disper- 
sion of nuclear weapons, and the possible consequences of these 
trends for themselves and others: 

3 idcntif) in different societies and historical settings common, 
human problems: 

4 recognize in other cultures the needs, behaviors, life ex- 
periences, and existential concerns common to all; 

5. identify technolouies, institutions, languages, and beliefs that 
link people in many regions of the world: 

6. identify the ways in which conimunit> and state are involved 
in the transnational flows of goods, services, information, and 
people, 

7. reflect on the possible consequences tor self and others of dif- 
ferent world views; 

8. perceive that different lifestyles have different impacts on the 
earth's biosphere; 

9. identify alternative choices facing public policy makers, to 
reflect upon the possible consequer.-i of alternative choices, 
and to lend support to policy alternatives that seem most 
appropriaie. 

Increasingly, it is necessary for U.S. citizens to embrace 
simultaneously a local, national, and global perspective. The ability 
of the United States to provide leadership in our rapidly changing 
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world depends upon the attitudes and behavior of the general 
citizenry. The values and perceptions of the pubhc place limit and 
help define the actions of political leaders. Thus,, it makes a dif- 
ference when the public believes: 

■ that resources are unlimited and we can continue to consume 
as in the past or that we must develop new lifest>les that place 
less demand on non-renewable resources, 

■ Ihit the world is divided into warring camps of "good gu>s" 
and "bad guys'' or that nations can differ without tr>ing to 
destroy one another; 

■ that foreigners are peculiar or that cultural diversit) is the norm 
and enriches human experience; 

■ that the United States can survive on its military and economic 
strength alone or that few problems of consequence can be 
resolved without the cooperation of many nations workmg 
together. 

The need for more public understanding and discussion of these 
issues is apparent. The schools, the one institution which reaches 
most citizens V plays a crucial role in such efforts. 

Some Considerations in Conceptualizing Global Education 

For purposes of curriculum planning and teacher education our 
definition or concept must suggest a basis for learning that mcludcs 
or suggests concepts, skills, values, and awareness. To some ex- 
tent it must reflect realit>. but it also involves a sclcetion and 
idealization of reality. It suggests what a mature, educated person 
should be as well as what a socict> w ishes to bcLonic or at least, 
what those creating the concept wish socict> would bcLonic. 

The task is to develop or select dellnitions. goals, and ubjCL- 
tivcs that will help curriculum planners organi/c content and 
teaching .strategies within the h'liits of time. rcsouKcs. teaching 
interest and capabilities, and the limitations and supports provided 
by the institution. It requires simplit'>ing the complex, gliding over 
nuances and ignoring an.biguities and incongrLiitics The problem 
lies not so much in accepting the concept in principle, but in niak 
ing it operational or living with it in practice 

In practice, operationali/ing a concept usually requires recon- 
ciling the often-conflicting claims of society such as the tiaditional 
academic disciplines or curriculum patterns, the interests and con- 
cerns of .students, and the existing institutional arrangements These 
influences rest on more basic assumptions, perceptions, uiiderstand 
ings, and values related to the meaning of reality, concepts of 
human nature, and the nature of truth and knowledge. 

In essence, the process of developing a concept of global educa- 
tion is both intellectual and ethical. It involves an analysis of in- 
dividual and social needs, including the student, the teacher, socie- 
ty, the resources, including the materials and experiences available 
and the structures - the institutional .setting. Tiic process is also 
an ethical one, involving implicit or explicit value a.ssumptums 
about the nature of the learner and his or her capacity to learn, 
the role of individuals in society,, a notion of **what knowledge 



IS of nio.st worth,'' and as.sumptions about what will work in the 
educational system. 

Since what is taught in schools idealizes the past, is selective 
about the present, and projects an image of the future, there is plen- 
ty of opportunity for differences of opinion regarding how the past, 
present, and future should be conceptualized. 

Global education challenges .some of the basic as.sumptions and 
influences which undergird the dominant models of education that 
have prevailed in the United States and much of the indu.strialized 
world for the last few centuries. Is it any wonder that a number 
of troublesome issues confront us? Among these as.sumptions are. 

1 . The world is essentially rational and we know it through the 
hard sciences; 

2. We can control our physical environment through technology; 

3. Bureaucratic organization and the technology of human behavior 
enables us to control our human environment; 

4 Change is growth and growth is progress, .stability results in 
stagnation and decline means decay; 

5. Materialism is a major operating value. It emphasizes the con- 
sumption of goods, services, and experiences; 

6. Individuali.sm is a crucial value .stressing competition for .scarce 
resources and status; 

7. Pragmatism,^ stressing how more than why, is desirable, 

8. The .schools' functions are mainly to .socialize children and youth 
in these principles and to sort student clienteles into various 
academic and vocational slots. 

Society IS viewed in terms of nation-states that .seek economic 
growth in terms of gross naUonal products, certain patterns of pro- 
duction and consumption, and provides protection tor their citizens 
by mobilizing for the common defense. Courses of subjects are 
.specialized bodies of knowledge that students 'take" and are 
"graded"" in. Students are largely con.sumers of education, to be 
trained, sorted, and .socialized for .specialised tasks of .society. The 
school sy.stem reflects the indu.strial .sy.stem, using similar manage- 
ment techniques, the .same vocabulary regarding achievement, and 
the .same criteria for efflciency . These as.sumptions and influences 
undergird a concept of education that is coherent and consi. stent 
with the expectations of a modern, indu.striai .society. 

Increasingly, the .sources in which many of these assumptions 
and influences are rooted are undergoing transformation. Notions 
of individualism, nationality, confidence in science, technology 
grow.h, and progress are being called into question. The process 
of reflection and questioning is found not only among youth, in 
the women\s movement, and in minority groups but al.so among 
futurists, .scholar Sv and .sonic government leaders. 

On the global scale a new .sen.se of interdependence .seems to 
be emerging, new scarcities and general social and economic in- 
stability seems to be undermining the social consensus on which 
the e XI. sting models of e ducal ' jn are ba.sed. Global education with 
its emphasis on the interrelated nature of the modern world and 
the global nature of many of today 's problems offers a contrasting 
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modcL 

It is against this backdrop that the issues stemming from the con- 
cept of global education need to be considered. 

Conceptualization alone will not solve such problems or eliminate 
disagreements. Agreement on the nature of human nature or the 
purpose of society or of the schools is not likely to be reached in 
any foreseeable future. Conceptualization is a never-ending pro- 
cess, taking into account present conditions, future needs, and the 
process of change. Appropriate or adequate conceptualization, like 
policies, cannot be determined purely through rational analysis. 
Those responsible for education depend upon the support of various 
groups — taxpayers, unions, professional associations, publishers, 
accrediting agencies. Program decisions are more often outcomes 
of struggles for control or support rather than dispassionate in- 
tellectual inquiries about the ideal form of education. We must learn 
to use our windows of opportunity — the moon landing, oil crises, 
trade deficits, etc. to create safety nets for global education. 

Questions and Issues 

As global educators have proposed various ways of improving 
and expanding what is taught in schools about the world and how 
it works, a variety of issues have emerged. Among the real and 
imagined issue:> raised by current conceptions of global education 
arc: 

1. Will placing human affairs in a global context undermine na- 
tional loyalties? Will study of our role as members of the human 
species and as inhabitants of planet Earth undermine our com- 
mitments to humanity more generall>, lessen our nrsolve as 
citizens of a particular country, and leave us vulnerable to 
manipulation by other nations and people? 

2. Is global education basic and needed by ever>one or is it main- 
ly for the elites in our and other societies? 

3. What values are implied by the various conceptions of global 
education? Are these values in keeping with traditional American 
values as operational ized in the schools? 

4. Is the term global education a misnomer given the fact that it 
is largely a product of U.S. educator's efforts? 

5. Can global education be conceptualized in such a fashion as to 
satisfy those whose major interest is multicultural, bilingual, 
ethnic heritage, economic, law-related, citizenship, or other 
special focus? 

One especially troublesome set of issues centers around the ques- 
tion, *is global education basic for ever>one or is it onl> for the 
elite?" Can it be conceptualized in a way that makes it different 
from the traditional elitists study of foreign policy or national 
security issues? Is global education another special culture or 
language or can it become a common culture or a common 
language? Are the values and dialogue associated with global educa- 
tion such that every interested person regardless of his or her 
knowledge and experience can participate in the discussion? 

How we understand what is going on around us is large!) a matter 



of the images or the perception of reality we hold. The basic orien- 
tations provided b> sueh images do not rcall> change readil> . Those 
individuals who share similar images tend to flock together. Due 
to this sharing the> give the uipres.sion that the whole world is 
a reliable and rcasonabl) understandable place where ever>body 
appreciates and understands the same thing. A common culture. 

A common culture has been the priniar> guide to conduct for 
the majorit) of z members of ever> organi/.ed human societ>. 
Possessors of special cultures and knowledge have enjo>ed extraor- 
dinar> status and privileges. Pr'csthotxis, intelligentsia living close 
to the powerful have pursued the specialized arts of learning. 
Literar) , philosophical, and scientific traditions had their origins 
in the strongholds of special cultures. 

How far removed these images cultivated in the special cultures 
are from images shared in the common culture is illustrated b> 
an observation Goethe made over a centur> and a half ago. 

Mathematicians are like Frenchmen; 

Whatever you say to them. 

They translate into their own language: 

And forthwith it is something 

Entirely different. 
Since Goethe's time, a revolution ha.s occurred in the spread of 
special cultures requiring special learning and elaborating special 
perspectives. Modern societies are replete with special images and 
special cultures so much so that common culture seems less viable. 

Common agreement on what is real. true, or important is 
threatened b> growth of iiian> specialized perspectives. Is global 
education just one more special perspective? Are we doomed to 
translate what is happening around the world into our own com- 
fortable culture perspective? Those who have traveled or studied 
the world from holistic perspective through religion, philosophy, 
or other means and have come to see the world as one, may be 
seen as fuzz>-minded. dangerous, or unpatrioiic b> others vno 
have a much more traditional view of the world. Cultuial na- 
tionalism or protectionism ma> seem an anachronism to many in- 
ternationlists whose image of the world is dominated b> the no- 
tion of a global village, but the practice is still widespread. 

This issue inanifest.s itself in man> forms, none more explosive 
than in the context of national loyalties versus commitments to 
humanity more generally. Harold Lasswell, in a speech given at 
the l9o8 NCSS convention, highlighted this issue. **A11 men are 
by birth human. They belong potentially to the nation of man. But 
at birth all men are ab orbed into territorial and pluralistic groups 
whose members may deny the claim of the whole community to 
have the final word in confiicts among lesser entities." Identity, 
loyalty, obligations, responsibility, privileges, rights, and duties 
have long been a.ssociatcd with individual membership in various 
social groups - none of these affiliations are more demanding and 
more pervasive than those asscKiated with nation. The terms global 
village, global society, and global perspective are widely used by 
internationalists tcxlay . Rcsistence to this view is widespread, many 
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people fear that the inculcation of ''globaP' values - of a world 
view — will weaken us as a nation and expose us to manipulaMon 
by other nations whose perceived self-interests arc different from 
ours. 

This issue can, of course be put in the context of the controver- 
sy surrounding the teaching of values In presenting a broad 
perspective from which we seek to understand the present and 
visualize the future, global education challenges man> of the values 
and assumptions which undcrgird dominant educational patterns 
in the United States and the industrial i/.cd world. The question then 
includes not only what values should we teach (for those who favor 
the teaching of values) but the question of to what extent should 
values be dealt with at all. 

Even among those who are favorabl> disposed toward a 
humankind perspective this issue poses a classical dilemma. "If 
I restrain ni>sclf in the interest of the Loninion good, how do I 
know others will do so as well '" But neither mnoLcnee nor ig 
norancc is likcl> to protcet us tVoni manipulation, whieh suggests 
we nni.st seek out the international facts of lite. 

Another related question is, can wc global i/.e our thinking without 
including people and perspectives from other areas of the world 
in the planning and implementing of propo.sed programs* Is the 
term meaningless if wc limit our diseu.ssion to global education 
in our own national context * Can there be a trul> global education 
movement of the magnitude required to meet the challenges of our 
global age without the involvement of millions ot people ihe world 
over? 

There is no univcr.sal language, no single globiil institution 
suitable to promote the global dimensions of education How can 
the necessary networks. LomnuiiiiLation. and joint ei torts be 
developed? Creating .sueh insiitutions involves muLh more than 
merely extending exi.sting national institutions. Wheie agreed-upon 
areas of international action exist in such tlekls as health, air traf- 
fic, or weather ob.servation the) have been negotiated spcLifiLallv 
in ab.sence of general policy. 

In the United States, traditionally, learning about others who sec 



the world differently has not been given the attention in our .sehoois 
that American ideas and values have received. Man> Americans' 
natural heritage is outside the United States. This .seems to have 
created a situation in which we feel obligated to constantly repeat, 
recite, and reaffirm our U.S. heritage. This tradition may be 
weakening. Increasing emphasis on ethnicit) is occurring, and it 
IS up.setting to man> who value cultural homogeneity. Increasing 
recognition of the importance of cultural diversity and differing 
personal roots is (Kcurring. EthniLit) ma>, of course, merely pro- 
duce "dual ethnocentrism,'' but in a broader context it makes diver- 
sity po.ssible. Can global education offer a context within which 
peoples living in the 160-plus nations are .seen as members of a 
single species with similar motives and feelings? Can such a con- 
cept help individuals see other nations not only as ab.stractions but 
as people very much like themselves? The propo.sed increase in 
the study of other languages may also help. Children who grow 
up hearing a .second language and learning that there is always more 
than one way to say .something or to interpret anything may be, 
less likely as adults to think that any one way is neccs.sarily superior. 
The impi)rtanLe of language, of the .study of culture, of the systems 
approach which seems a natural in global education raises another 
question. Is it possible to Loneeptuali/.e global education in a way 
that .satisfies those whose major interest is mult cultural, bilingual, 
or cthnie heritage education? How niu^h unity . how nuiLh diver- 
sity , Lan and should global education promote? 

The problems or issues that surround the global education move- 
ment are reflections of the conditions of our .society. For in periods 
of transition educational planners mu.st deal with competing im- 
ages. In sueh eireumstanees a single dominant pattern is unlit,ely 
to emerge or be widely aeeepted. What LoherenLc there is must 
Lome tVoin approaches to the transiormation ol the present and 
the possibilities of the tuture. 

James M. Becker is Director ol Interiuiional Studies in .SlIiooIs 
at Indiana University, 
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Toward a Coherent Curriculum for 
Global Education 



James M* Becker 

A growing recognition thai their lives and hopes for the future 
arc increasingly linked to events and developments around the 
world has created a variety of responses from political leaders, 
educators, and t)rdmar> Liti/ens. The National Governors Associa 
tion meeting in New York in December. 1987 called a global 
perspective a "ke> to prospent>." A report released m 1987 b> 
a stud) Lommission made up of nationally known edifcators m 
eluding Clark Kerr. President Emeritus. University of Calitornia. 
Harlan Cleveland. Dean. Hubert H. Humphre> Institute of Public 
Affairs, and Jt)hn L Goodlad. Director. Center for Educational 
Renewal. University of Washington. reconuDcnds a natit)nvv ide. 
intensive effort to improve and expand global education in the na 
tion's schools. 

Vic Si uc of tin \Vt)rtd 1987, perhaps the most complete, up to 
date, readily available reference to the Wi^rld's resources provides 
further evidence that effective citi/enshtp toda> requires a global 
perspective. 

The authors of this report note that hopes tor meeting the needs 
of our society without diminishing the prospects of future genera 
tions can only be accomplished if a sufficient number ot citi/ens 
understand and are concerned about global issues. The> cite a 
dramatic increase in the scale of human activities and the resultant 
pressures on the Earth's resources as a challenge that can onl> be 
met by a well-informed citl/enry with a global perspective. 

In this article the author makes a case for improving and expand 
ing the global dimensions of education, citing evidence prcwenled 
in Vie State ofttw World along with the greater intermi\ing of 
peoples and cultures, and the changing role of the United States 
in world affairs, as conditions requiring new educational responses. 

The author provides a context and a rationale and suggests some 



areas that need emphasis if U.S. citi/ens .ire tt) play effective roles 
in an increasingi) interrelated world. 

Increasing Population, Industrial Production, and Pressures 
on the Earth's Resources 

The scale of human activities on planet Earth has changed 
drasticall) since 1950 Between 1950 and 1986 the number of 
human beings doubled. Per capita income also doubled. Within 
a single generation the global output of goods and services 
quadrupled. A great varietv of technological developments ctm 
tributed to the expansion, none more so than the growth of ft)ssil 
fuel Use. Between 1950 and 1986 world tossil fuel consumption 
increased four-fold paralleling the growth in the global economy. 

The dramatic rise in human activity has increased pressures on 
the Earth's resources. To date, adv.tnciru technology and cheap 
energ) seem to have overcome a i:rt)wing concern about these 
developments Nonetheless the negative side effects of this een- 
UiX)'s twenty fold expansion ot economic activity t»re beginning 
U) surface Chernobyl, acid ram. the energy crises. Bhopal. and 
other industrial disasters serve to remind us that the pursuit of 
economic growth without adequate protection of the environment 
exacts a high price. The question of how much global economic 
expansion tlie Earth's natural systems can sustain remains 
unanswered. 

Lester Brown in Suiti oj t/u World J9S7, notes that **a sus- 
tainable society satisfies its needs without diminishing the prospects 
ot the next generjtion.'* Contemporary society may well fail to 
meet this criterion. Meeting the needs of today 's inhabitants of 
planet Earth without diminishing the prospect.s of the next genera- 
tion Is unlikely to occur without considerable change worldwide 
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in the political and economic environment, increasing the number 
of people who see clear!) the relationship between industrial 
developments population growth, and environmental health is an 
essential element in hopes for creating a sustainable sDcict) 
Government policies regarding these is.sues arc likelv to uhangc 
only when informed and active citi/.cns make known their con- 
cerns. Since there are global issues remedial effi)rt.s must be 
worldwide in scope. 

Increasing Transnational and Intcrcultural Interactions 

Advances in mass communications and transportatiDn tDgether 
with increases in population and wealth have brmight ahi>ut «t 
greater intermixing of peoples and cultures than ever bcfDrc To 
day people, goods, information, and restnirces move frcel) .wross 
national boundaries. Natiimal euononiies have become sd interna 
tional that a leading Japanese industrialist uoniments. "The world 
has entered the age of . . the bi)rderless euDniHiiv The nui 
tinuation of these developments expanding tran.snatiiwial Li»n 
ncc»ions — guarantees even nu)re widespread and iiKicasmg erDss 
cultural and cross-national ciMitaut . . fuw mdiv idual.s w ill eseapu 
being toached in some vva> b> intcruultural cxpcricnLC. Eduua 
tion designed to help children and vouth partiuipate m tiKlav s wDrkl 
must have an intcrcultural dimension. The iniportanec dI* mtcr 
cultural sensitivities among citi/.ens i)f Western natiiMis is apparent 
in the changing demographic patterns. In 1900 more than 30 per- 
cent of the world's population was in western nations, toda) it is 
14 percent. It is estimated it will shrink to 9 percent hv the >cai 
2010. The current 5 billion world populaiion is l*S ptiecni while 
and declining. 

Given the diversit) of human cxpcrteiiLe. ihc Lhallciiizus o! in 
ternational understanding are monumental. As >et. !u> universal 
history of human development has been written. There arc mans 
conllicting accounts of evenis from differing national i.^tiL and 
geographic perspectives ReeonLiIing these differing v icws has onlv 
begun to attract a si/eabic number of historians. It is apparent th*it 
the type of histor> taught tod*iv w ill have to be drastiuallv changed 
to prepare people for a world where all cultural groups are m con 
tact. Newer broader more muhisr e pcrspcetivcs will bu required 
New ninths and new symbols to help extend our lovaitics lo the 
entire human race and to planet Larth as our Lommoii home ,:re 
needed. 

The ChanginR Role of the U.S. in World Affairs 

The decades following World War II arc often eited as the 
**goldcn age** of American power and inlliienLC in the world B> 
1950 the United States produced one third of the world 's exports 
Until the late 1960s the U.S. nuclear superiorit) was seen as the 
free world\s ultimate security guarantee. The United Stales had 
a network of political and military allianees cneireling the Soviet 
Union and China. The United States aided and abetted an CLonomic 
order featuring free trade and fixed exchange rates. Large scale 



CLonomic and military aid was used to strengthen underdeveloped 
Lountries against lefti.st ideologies. It also provided ai. outlet for 
United States manuficturers and surplus food. The Peace Corp. the 
Fulbright Rxehange Programs, the United States Information Agen- 
cy . and the U S. Foreign Service helped lo ercaic a positive im- 
age abroad. 

Uniied States involvement m the Vieinam War ended the post 
World War II consensus on foreign policy. Congressional involve- 
ment in foreign policy challenged the president's role. Lobt>y and 
pressure groups burgeoned. At the same time distiiKtions between 
domestie and foreign issues beeame blurred. 

Changes in the making ol U.S. foreign pohev weie aeeompanied 
by .several developments abroad that added lo a relative dceline 
of U.S. power m the world. The international politieal and 
CLonomiL environn^cntehaiiged drastically between 1950 and 1980. 
The number of nalions in the world more than doubled. The Soviet 
L'mon engaged in a massive niiliiary buildup and the bipolar world 
of the two superpowers was rcplaecd by a multipolar one with 
Japan. China* and Western Lurope as important aetors. In faet by 
the late I98()s Japan's growing ceononne strength seems to be 
dislodging the United States as the dominant cetmomie powei in 
the Iree world. The transition Irom U.S. postwar doniinaiKe to 
some new alignment creates unusual Lhallenges to a nation ae- 
LUstiHiied to eoii.sidering itsell number one. 

New ChullenKCs for U.S. Citi/ons 

Governments are unlikely to eliaiige prescnl policies witlumt 
pressure fumi the people. For people to respond to these e hang- 
ing conditions — to tcxlay 's global ehallenges such as cross-cultural 
tensions, eeononik and environmental threats, and ehaiigmg 
")olitieai power relationships they must cross what Harvard 
Lmversity Profes.sor Harvey BriH)ke calls '(xtlcpUmI threslu)lds.** 
That IS. enough people nui.st see the situation or threat for a eogent 
rcs|>v»nse tooeeur. Information. kiH)w ledge, and understanding are 
the keys to eros.siiig sueli thresht)lds. Until publie eoneern is 
manliest it is unlikely any aetion will oeeur. The inlormation and 
conecrn that uiidergiids ehange may conic in dramatic form sueh 
as the juelear power aLLidents at Three Mile Island or Cheriu)byl 
or the Ciicrg^v crises ot the 1970s. But sueh evenis are likely to 
resull in cffcetive. desirable action only when our eiti/ens are 
prepared to see them in a global conicM. Hven more cruc.al is the 
neeil for political leaders to see our predicament in a broad historical 
et)nte\t. The cry today for more emphasis on the traditionaL nar- 
row. nationalistiL U.S. and western orienled history seems especial- 
ly misplaeed. Paul Kennedy Dilwtirth. Yale University Prt)fessor 
iii History, in his widely pr<.)elamicd. Ilu Rim utul Fall oj tin Great 
l\>^.t)\. l.Komnuu OhiNiii itfiJ Mtlihin Conjhitjntfn 1500 to 2000 
.slates. "You only properly understand your own eountry a hen 
ytui remove the cthnoLcntrie spceiaeles. examine the history of 
other Li>untries» and put your own nation vv ithin the larger eontcxt 
of gK)bal developments." Studying U.S. history as part ol the 
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world's history requires a global perspective. 

Today worldwide interdependencies affect the qualit\ of the air 
we breathe and the water we drink, the price of gasoline, sugar, 
coffee, and man> other products we bu>, our tax level, the sue 
of our armed forces, the level of emplo>nient and inflation, to sa> 
nothing of our hopes for the future. InternatIonali^atK)n is occur- 
ring in all dimensions of culture in technologies, institutions, 
languages, and beliefs. 

We can no longer isolate ourselves from the world — to act 
unilaterally — without suffering what Harvard political economist 
Robert Reich calls the boomerang effect. Our wa> of life is shaped 
by and dependent upon a $50 trillion annual flow of global capital, 
a $2 trillion current of trade and investment in goods and services, 
a vast sea of information and technology . and a svvirl of political 
forces emanating from every region on earth. 

Unilaterally getting our way is no long t possible There are 
now several other nations who are as pro luctive as we are, as com- 
petitive in world markets, and potentiall) as deadly Enmeshed 
in a global system that has no clear boundaries our actions 
reverberate through this system and to our consternation bounce 
back. The boomerang principle takes effect when one actor in an 
interdependent system attempts to act unilaterally , in ignorance or 
defiance of other actors in the ^vstem. 

The transition from a posiu ,a of dominance to one of sharing 
with other nations much of t^- power and influence we once as- 
sumed was ours creates a critical need to reassess what we, the 
citizens of the world's oldest republic, need to know about the 
world and our role in it. 

Citizen Education in a Global Age 

The increasing internationalization of society and in- 
terdependence among peoples and nations makes it imperative that 
citizenship education — a traditional and essential component of 
education in the United States — have a global dimension. Ac- 
celerating global interdependence places additional demands on our 
citizens. For example, the subtle connections which link an in- 
dividual's daily life with global systems provide new opportunities 
to learn about and participate in world affairs and renew kno^ ledge, 
new skills, and new sensitivities. 

Increasingly, it is necessary tor U.S. citizens to embraLC 
simultaneously a local, national, and global perspective. The ability 
of the United States to provide leadership in our rapidly changing 
world depends upon the attitudes and behavior of the general 
citizenry. The public's values and perceptions place limits on and 
help define the actions of political leaders. Thus, it makes a dif- 
ference whether the public believes. 

■ that resources are unlimited and we can continue to consume 
at an increasing rate or that we must develop new lifestyles that 
place less demand on non-renewable resources. 

■ that is world is divided into warring camps of ''good guys'" 
and **bad guys" or that nations can differ without trying to 



destroy one another. 

■ that foreigners arc peculiar or that cultural diversity is the norm 
and enriches human experience The ne^'d for more public 
understanding and discussion of these issues is apparent. 
The schools, the one institution which reaches most citizens, play 

a crucial role in such efforts. Teaching for a global perspective 
involves much of what has traditionally been taught in the social 
studies: the study of families around the >vorld, world geography, 
world history and cultures, and international organizations, pro- 
cesses, and developments. More, however, is required if students 
are to understand how the world works. The implications of the 
increased scope of human interaction on planet Earth must be given 
more attention. We cannot merely add iou .ditional social stu:lies, 
Asian studies, women's studies, or environmental concerns. Rather 
we need to rethink, to interpret human interactions in a larger con- 
text including a wider range of human experience. The history and 
conditions of all human beings and cultures — not just male heroes, 
wars, and western civilization — must become the focus of our 
attention. 

What images of the v\ orld and the way the world works are rein- 
foiced or challenged by what happens in classrooms across the 
country today ^ We all have images of other nations and peoples 
as well as of international events and prtKcsses. In some eases these 
are based on experience, study , and empathetic understanding. Im- 
ages can also he simplistic, inaccurate, and unkind. 

The danger of simplistic notions of peoples and cultures is 
recognized in the preamble to the constitution of UNESCO which 
states, "Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds 
of men that defenses of peace must be constructed " Judging by 
the violence and tension in todav's world one can only conclude 
that the number ol people with a rich, positive, hopeful image of 
the world is far too small. 

Some Suggested Areas of Emphasis 

Harlan Cleveland suggests today's children are part of a new 
manitest destiny, less assertive and pretentious, y :t worldwide in 
Its scope of action He argues that a feci for world affairs is a re- 
quirement ti S. citi/enship Noting that the facts that children 
learn in schi unlikely to be true for as long as it takes them 
to grow up. iiv Jieve\ thev are better off to develop a durable 
feel tor: 

■ Their ov n basic human needs, and therefore the needs and 
aspirations of people everywhere. 

■ The interrelated global changes that will provide nK)st of the 
context for their 50-plus years of adult life. 

M The limited usefulness of violence and the widening dimensions 
of "national security 

■ The rolling global readjustment in what people produce and con- 
sume and do for a liv tng, which will affect the jobs and careers 
of each grown-up child 

■ The lesson from history that it is often possible for people, and 
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peoples, to resolve conflicts and work together. 

■ The cultural diversity and mandatory pluralism of a world with 
nobody in charge — and therefore everybody partly in charge. 

■ The nature of leadership in such a world — since whatever the 
issue, the United States is bound to be elected to the global ex- 
ecutive committee that must deal mih it. 

In the United States Prepares For Its Future: Global Perspec- 
tives in Education, four themes are identified as basic to the 
deveJopment of a global perspective. They are: 

1. Understanding the interdependent nature of the world in terms 
of its physical, biological, economic, political, and communica- 
tion systems. Drawing largely on the work of Kenneth Boulding, 
the Commission suggests that relationships such as the impact 
of the burgeoning human population and increased industrializa- 
tion on the Earth's non-renewable resources and on political 
and economic choices and consequences is at the heart of global 
education. 

2. Knowledge of the development of the world's major civiliza- 
tions. A historical perspective that enables students to place 
themselves in a temporal sequence that has a fliture as well as 
a past is seen by the Commission as an important element of 
a global perspective. 

3. Understanding one's own and other cultures. The Commission 
advocates that students study their own and other cultures in 
order to better understand and appreciate the diversity of values 
and cultural systems found around the world. 

4. Preparation for public policy decision-making. High priority 
is given to preparation for citizenship — "students should ac- 
tively engage in analytical and creative thinking . . . sharpe.i- 



ing their ability to recognize concepts, problems, and issues, 
to define them, to identify information needs, to analyze alter- 
native solutions, to calculate costs and benefits and to make 
responsible public choices. The Commission makes a clear 
'i:^tinction between public judgement and public opinion. They 
maintain that opinions often suggest lack of information, 
forethought, or serious consideration, while public judgement 
arises only after people have been exposed to the arguments 
for and against various positions and have thought deeply enough 
about the issues to accept the consequences of their beliefs. A 
major purpose of global education is to create a context and 
provide information needed to help citizens make intelligent 
choices about public policy issues in an increasingly i.iterdepen- 
dent world. 

Though a coherent conceptual framework has not yet been de- 
vised, some possible models have been proposed and some exciting 
teaching materials and strategies have been developed. The increas- 
ing number of statements, programs and instructional materials 
promoting global education attest to its growing importance in our 
professional priorities,* 

*See Global Resources: Teaching about global educatii,n. ERIC, 
SSDC, 2805 East 1 0th Street Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana 47405, for an up-to-date Ua of organizations, reports, and 
materials, 

James M, Becker is Director of International Studies in Schools. 
Indiana University. 
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The Challenges Facing Global 
Education 



Devon J. Metzger 

It is well known that our school-age children a^'e globally il- 
literate. Surveys consistently find that our youth know little about 
their world — and what they do know is often distorted, **Wha^ 
the United States does best is to understand itself. What is does 
worst is to understand others.'' (Lubeck 1988). Sadly, this self- 
centered perspective contradicts reality. We are a nation existing 
in an interdependent world, and a nation uninformed about its part- 
ners. Nevertheless, it seems a safe assumption that most of the 
readers of this article prefer that our youth approach full-fledged 
citizenship with an international and/or global perspective. Fur- 
thermore, it seems likely that a very large majority of social studies 
educators in this country equally subscribe to this preference. Why, 
then, does international understanding and global awareness, widely 
accepted as an important and valued social education goal, have 
such a difficult entry into the social studies classroom? The reasons 
are many and varied. The following discussion will offer some 
insight into the expected challenges facing global education in our 
social studies classroom? 

Perhaps one of the more obvious barriers to including global 
education in our social studies classrooms are the teachers 
themselves. Teachen , like American citizens in general, are not 
well-informed about world issues and cultures and the realities of 
global interdepenrience. Furthermore, although social studies 
teachers have !iad at least one world history course (usually a 
history of the Western worid), it is unlikely that their teacher 
preparation program offered any courses or experiences that would 
assist them in developing an authentic global perspective. Conse- 
quently, teachers who are knowledgeable, aware, and open to a 
global view do not often have the skills and training to systematical- 
ly teach a global perspective. For less enlightened teachers, the 



lack of knowledge and traming can result in educational malprac- 
tice; that is, the teaching of maccuracies, myths, and distortions 
detrimental to international understanding and perpetuating the cy- 
cle of global Ignorance, Even if teacher education programs were 
to make the necessary changes in their curricula to correct this 
oversight, the challenge of educating currently practicing teachers 
would remain. In other words, in addition to needed changes in 
teacher preparation programs, staff development and in-service 
training is needed for educators who are presently teaching. 

Another barrier to including global education in tiie social studies 
classroom is the quality of teacher instruction. The very nature 
of global education mandates that conflicting ideas and concerns 
be introduced, investigated, and debated within the context of 
higher-level learning. According to Goodlad (1986), this approach 
to instruction is unlikely to happen: *'the dominant methods of 
classrooms — lecturing, telling, questioning by teachers, and 
passive listening and perfunctory performance by students — sim- 
ply do not provide for student involvement in either an intellec- 
tual dialogue or other activities requiring high-level cognitive func- 
tioning/' Dealing with conflict and confronting opposing positions 
in the social studies classroom is more easily avoided than con- 
scientiously planned for and pursued. It is simply easier to pre- 
sent an unopposed viewpoint, especially if it is a safe position 
and; or a position espoused by the teacher. The larger community 
may also hold values that discourage the teaching of controversial 
issues, and teaching a global perspective can present issues and 
ideas that conflict with the parochial views of the local community. 

For teachers of younger students, controversial issues are 
sometimes avoided because there are often no simple solutions and 
children may oe required to confront grim or disturbing realities 
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(Snow, March, and Burl 1985). There are clearly ways to avoid 
unnecessary student fear oi worry, but edMcato»"s and parents may 
prove uncomfortable with upsetting youthful idealism. Never- 
theless, teachers often do not have tnc training to properly teach 
controversial issues and viewpoints. Expanding instructional ap- 
proaches to include the process of open discussion and free inquiry 
requires a teacher who is comfortable with tentativeness and who 
has learned the important attributes and appropriate structure that 
is integral to active student investigation and learning. 

A third barrier discouraging the inclusion of global education 
in the social studies classroom is curricL»lum rigidity. Whether more 
real or imagined » most teachers feel tightly bound by a state, 
district, school, and/or department curriculum. There is no ques- 
tioning th ^ the school programs are crowded, and it is equally 
certain that hiandated curricula exist and are imposing. Attempt- 
ing to make room for global education in the curriculum schedule 
is a difficult, sometimes inpossibJe task. An alternative approach, 
and an approach recommended by mcst global educators, is to in- 
tegrate global ideas and concepts into the prescribed curriculum. 
Teachers who are av.are and knowledgeable about the complex- 
ities of the global system t<;/? integrate a global perspective into 
the social studies curriculum. It is discouraging to know , however, 
that "studies of schocis reveal relatively little attention to the 
political, economic, and belief systems of other countries, to say 
nothing of world systems.'' (Goodlad 1986). The responsibility 
for change, therefore, reverts back to properly educated and trained 
teachers, teachers who arc prepared to integrate a global per.spCL- 
tive into the school curriculum. 

A fourth barrier to pursuing global education is considered by 
some to be the most insidious barrier. For many teachers, the om- 
niscient textbook dictates what will or will not be taught. Unfor- 
tunately . teacher textbook addiction can translate into student learn 
ing that mitigates the importance and distorts the reality of global 
inte dependence. Although some textbooks consciously avoid 
ethnocentric ism and give systematic attention to international 
awareness and understanding, man], textbooks do not get passing 
marks. Twenty years ago, as a bcgi ining teacher. I was given my 
first history textbook. While I cannot remember the text, I have 
not forgotten the titles of two chapters. One was entitled, **Canada. 
Understanding Our Friendly Neighbors to the North." A second 
chapter wa.s called, ''Mexico. Helping Our Poor Neighbors to the 
South." Most textbooks are no longer as overt with th*^ bias, but 
they may be no less harmfrl. Subtle messages that reflect cultural 
stereotypes and narrow political perspectives can escape :ven the 
most globally aware teachers. For example, a recent study (Ander- 
son and Beck 1983) investigating children's books and textbooks 
and their view of Central America, concluded that, "... children's 
book.»and learning materials included in this study have students 
poorly prepared to understand events in Central America, confused 
about the countries and governments there, and alienated from Cen- 
tral American people and their culture." 



To perpetuaie a global perspective, it will be necessary for 
teachers to become acutely aware of textbook bias (perhaps even 
use textbooks bias to investigate attitudes alien to international 
understanding), and to broaden curriculum and mstructioii materials 
to include readings and experiences that foster global awareness 
and understanding. "Until recently , textbook publishers were un- 
willing to produce texts or supplementary materials which included 
global topics." (Smith 1988). Now . more and more global educa- 
tion materials are becoming available to our schools, but made 
quate material resources, due to underfunded project centers, con- 
tinue to provide a level of frustration tc educators ready to incor- 
porate global education in their social studies classrooms. As the 
global education network is expanded, and as more materials are 
developed and shared, the opportunity to teach a global perspec- 
tive should become a more manageable challenge. 

A fifth barrier has less to do with the school and more to do 
with the individual student. Both the individual attitudes that are 
brought to school and the developmental learning process can pro- 
vide barriers to successfully teaching global awareness if they are 
not proj^erly understood and considered. Torney ( 1979) identifies 
four types of "within-individual" obstacles that can frustrate ef- 
forts toward developing a global perspective, cognitive, attitudinal, 
personal, and communication barriers. Although Torney discusses 
each of the four obstacles at length, a brief discussion will follow 
here. 

It seems the period of middle chiidhot)d. usually around the age 
of 1 1 . offers the optimum time for students to more willingly learn 
about and accept people who are different than themselves. Before 
this relative age. comprehension is more difficult, and after this 
age — around age 14 — adolescent attitudes become less pliable. 
Consequently, when >tudents have not been given the formal op- 
portunity to develop a global perspective by the time they enter 
high school, the challenge obviously becomes more difficult. 

Another obstacle concerns the students' international socializa- 
tion. Students at a young age develop a strong sense of nationalism. 
Certainly a positive national attachment is desirable, yet a very 
strong attachment can interfere with understanding and appreciating 
diversity and can contribute to a good/bad view of the world's na- 
tions and people. Elementary students especially need careful 
assistance in comprehending our pluralistic and global system. 

Personal and motivational obstacles include three similar con- 
cerns. The first concern is with self-esteem. It is widely known 
that a positive self-esteem is important to an individual's growth 
and development. However, individuals vath a very Kigh self- 
esteem may tend to look upon others as inferior. Likewise, the 
same individual may hold his or her nation at an unrealistically 
high chauvinistic level, and therefore see other peoples and na- 
tions as inferior. Rogers (1980) has suggested that teachers en- 
courage students to perceive their cv)untry as "most dear" to them, 
rather than their country as "number one." This change in perspec- 
tive helps to eliminate the unnecessary ranking of nations and 
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peoples. 

Another concern is the need of some btudcnts for sameness, and 
the need of others for novelty and diversity. It is suggested that 
determining the different needs of students can be important to how 
a teacher approaches planned intercultural lessons and experiences. 
A similar diagnostic process involves a third concern. Deciding 
whether a student is basically active or passive can Iielp a teacher 
select appropriate global education activities and experiences. 
Understandably, active students sccin more easily involved in 
global education activities and experience^. 

Still another concern is the spoken language. Children, more 
than adolescents, stress language as the major reason for national 
differences. Language awareness can easily foster ethnocentrism 
if the perception is that the way a child speaks is the "normal" 
way to speak. It is critical that the early years of education include 
integrated cultural and la^iguage study. If this docs not happen, 
language, as a socialization mode, can become an obstacle to global 
understanding. 

A sixth barrier to the acceptance of global studies in the cur- 
riculum involves the mass media, which are major socialization 
factors in the lives of students outside of school. The media, 
especially television, too often present glaring and distorted 
stereotypes of nations and people different from our own. Movies 
also contribute to misperceptions and negative stereotypes, and 
newspapers and magazines can cause students to simplify other- 
wise complex international issues. Furthermore, gwcn the sensa- 
tion?! approach of the news media, students often percep c the m- 
ternational society as hostile, explosive, and full of catastrophe. 
If social studies educators are serious about teaching a global 
perspective, it is imperative that attention be given to helping 
students become intelligent a.id critical media consumers 

A seventh * 'potential" barrier is represented by the seriously 
debated controversies surrour jing the existence of global educa- 
tion as a now maturing subject of study . Global education has come 
under the expected scrutiny due a subject of study that has gained 
a very small, but firm foothold in American education over the 
last 20 years. Not unlike the recent emergence of women's studies, 
there comes a time when even the foundei s and friends of an emerg- 
ing field of study are required to take a hard look at what they 
have become, carefully critiquing their purpose and direction, iden- 
tifying misguided intentions and questionable materials, and con- 
fronting serious criticism and public opinion. There are essential- 
ly four issues of controversy that deserve both our attention and 
eventual resolution if they are to avoid becoming real barriers to 
including global education in the social studies classroom. 

The first criticism claims that global education has the potential 
to compete with and therefore weaken the fundamental or tradi- 
tional social studies curriculum. The crilTs contend that introduc- 
ing global education into the social studies classroom will ultimately 
serve to keep Americans ignorant about their own history, culture, 
and traditions, A second criticism charges that global education 



cannot be considered a serious subject of study The critics judge 
global education as formless and without substance, an interest that 
IS more process and attitude than content or defined discipline, A 
third eritieisni is the most popular among global education critics. 
Conservatives,, primarily, claim that global education endangers 
our national security . By introducing the concepts of spaceship 
Earth, global village, and world citizenship, we are aLsa introduc- 
ing concepts damaging ti> nationalism, and thub enxiing our shared 
national identity and common culture. A fourth criticism points 
to moral relativism as a concomitant ally of global education. The 
critics perceive the teaching and development of a global perspec- 
tive as also blurring the boundaries between nations and ideologies, 
boundaries that offer dramatic and dLstincti\e differences, dif- 
ferences that have everything to do with decisions about human 
dignity, social justice,, freedom, and repression. To reiterate, these 
four criticisms must be carefully weighed and considered, and 
ultimately resolved to avoid becoming barriers to global education. 

In conclusion, it is important to restate the essential purpose of 
this article, understanding the ba. riers to teaching global educa- 
tion IS to increase the opportunity for overcoming the barriers. 
Although the challenges can sometimes be difficult and frustrating, 
they need not be insurmountable. The social studies teacher who 
believes in and is committed to the purpose and goals of global 
education can present an international perspective in the social 
studies cla.ssroom and systematically integrate global education con- 
cepts into the formal .social .studies curriculum. Teachers mu.st al.so 
become more aware of their own world view, become 
knowledgeable about complex global realities, and broaden their 
instructional approaches to include more challenging levels of lear- 
ning. Equally important is the critical ta.sk of soliciting textbooks 
and curriculum materials tliat reflect an accurate and unbiased 
global view . Furthermore, global education can become a part of 
the everyday social studies classroom by integrating important 
global education concepts into the curriculum rather than competing 
with an already overcrowded and established curricula. Teachers 
can aLso enhance the chances of students being more receptive to 
global education by diagnosing individual learning needs, learn- 
ing .styles, and developmental stages. In addition, teachers mu.st 
be sensitive to influential forces outside ol the school, and offer 
counter-.socialization experiences that help students balance opi- 
nion and become intelligently aware of media simplicity and bias. 
La.stly, educators in general mu.st rationally consider and .solve the 
criticisms that face global education 

The importance of helping .students learn about their interdepen- 
dent world cannot be underestimated. Each new generation of 
youths becomes inexorably more invoked in a .shrinking world 
and a more complex international society . It is imperative that our 
students develop and achieve some .sense oi their global citizen- 
ship. There is .simply no other choice if global survival is the 
decision. 
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Is It A System?: Building a Global 
Perspective in the Elementary and 
Middle Grades 



Ann V. Angell 

Helping :audents think about their world as a system nfwy be an 
importani key to the development of global undenuanding. Systems 
thinking uses the concepts of interaction and interdependence to 
explain how the components of a complex situation funciiuii 
together, producing effects which none could produce alone. 
Because the structures and functions of a system are interdepcn- 
dent« change in any part of a system affects all of the other parts, 
as well as the whole. Recognizing that the components of a system 
are systems m themselves, and that each system is part of a larger 
system, increases an awareness of the complexity of the world. 
Systems thinking helps students conceptualize the intricate web of 
cause/effect relationships which exists on our planet. As a result, 
they are better equipped to understand the global consequences of 
changes in natural phenomena and human activity. 

In 1979, Robert G. Hanvey proposed five dimensions of an at- 
tainable global perspective.. Three of them suggest the ap- 
propriateness of instructional strategies which encourage systems 
thinking. Both state-of-the-planet awareness and knowledge ^>f 
global dynamics require a notion of how the world works: a m«xkl 
of the complexity and interdependence which chara.terize the rela- 
tionships operating on the planet. An awareness of human choices 
depends on understanding the complexity of cause/effect relation- 
ships as well as recognizing the role that people play in the global 
system. 

At a recent workshop on global education. Dt. Bill Focge, a 
distinguished world health professional and wxccutive director of 
the Carter Center of Emory University, implied the need for 
systems thinking when he urged teachers to: 

"Teach children that they are global citizens and how 
they fit into the world. We live in a world where 



everything afftxts everything else. Teach children it 
is possible to plan a rational future. They need curiosity 
so they will continue to learn, and knowledge that this 
is a cause-and-cffect world ..." 
The following lesson. !s it a system?, is an adaptation of a 
systems lesson designed for 7th to 12th graders by Dr. Cheryl 
Pagan at Heifer Project International. In an effort to make systems 
thinking accessible to elementary students, the current adaptation 
begins by considering two systems which are familiar to this age 
group: the stereo system and the human body system. These ex- 
amples serve as models which are explored to identify 
characteristics of systems. Finally. Pagan's forced-choice word 
association games sets the stage for co * .idering global phenomena 
from a .systems perspective. The teacher's script for is it a system? 
targets 3rd to 6th graders, but the activities lend themselves to fur- 
ther adaptation for other groups. 

Is it a System? 
Suggested Grade Level: 3-6 

Purpo.se: To help .students develop a model for understanding 
systenw and an awareness of their world as a global 
sy.stem. 

Objectives: 

1. Students will describe characteristics of systems. 

2. Students will practice fluent and flexible thinking to create forced 
ass(Kiaiions between given words. 

3. Students w ill generalize that a change in any part of a system 
affects all of the other parts, as well as the whole. 

4. Students will describe relationships between various global 
phenomena. 
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S. Students wOl hypothesize about the consequences of change in 
the glotMl system. 

Materials: 

1. Several large index cards and a marker. 

2. Set of rectangular signs, each one labeled with the nanoe of one 
component of the human body system: heart and blood vesseb, 
skeleton, brain and nerves, muscles, digestion organs, the 
senses, lungs. To encourage recognition of sub-systems, write 
the name of the sub-system which each component represents 
on the reverse side of the sign, i.e., circulatory system, skeletal 
system* nervous system, muscle system, digestive system, sen- 
sory system, and respiratory system. (Signs should be made out 
of poster board or other fairly rigid cardstock and should 
measure 4** by 14* \ Yam or twine can be attached so that they 
can be worn around the neck.) 

3. Set of similar signs (without neck loops) labeled with the follow- 
ing words: land, livestock, people, food, air, water, transpor- 
tation, money, go vemment, culture. Strips of construction paper 
(a different color for each sign)* glued to both ends of each sign . 
will help students remember the relationships that are established 
in each exercise. 

4. A few additional signs naming global phenomena (e.g. , jbm/ne, 
ozone depletion, war) wbich^aie.relcvanl to current events or 
Other class activities, to focus the discussion of change in the 
global system. (These can be simple fcdded sheets of paper 
which fit easily over the more rigid poster board signs.) 

Prerequisite Learning: Students should already have been introduc- 
ed to the concepts of transportation, government, and culture; they 
should also be familiar with the vocabulaiy words that are used 
to describe the humum body system. 

Suggested Procedure (Teacher's script printed in bold): 
The Stereo System 

1 . Teacher solicits names for components of a stereo system from 
the class: How many of you are familiar with a stereo system? 
What are the components of a ste^w system? 

2. As students give answers (speakers, turntable, receiver, 
amplifier, compact disk player, tape player, headphones), the 
teacher writes the component nanne on a large index card and 
gives it to the student. 

3. When five or six components have been nKntioned, invite the 
students with cards to demonstrate how the components of the 
stereo system are connected, by forming a human sculpture: 
Let's see if we can form a human sculpture (picture) to show 
how the components of a stereo system are connected. Which 
component should we surt with? Which component is attached 
to it? (Students conK forward one at a time and connect 
themselves with those components to which they are related.) 

4. Tef 7her asks: When all of the components are hooked up and 



working properly, what do they do together? 
5. Teacher asks one component to step out of the sculpture, i.e., 
"the speakers," and asks: What would happen if we took the 
speakers out of the system? What if we look the tape deck out? 

The Human Body System 

1. Teacher introduced the placards that name the components of 
the human body system: Here are some components of another 
system — the human body. Can you guess what they are? Who 
will volunteer to siiow us how the components of this system 
connect? 

2. Teacher invites volunteers to wear a sign and come forward 
to illustrate the system as a circle: Let's show this system as 
a circle by hooking arms with components that are related t^ 
you. What do these components do when they are all connected 
and working together? 

3. Teacher asks: Arc there other ways this circle could be con- 
nected? Who would be affected if we eliminated the lung?, etc. 

4. Teacher solicits definition of a system from students: What have 
we learned about a system from looking at these two examples? 
How can we describe a system? (A systems has many parvs that 
work together. All the parts, or components, of a system arc 
related to each other. Removing or changing any part of a system 
affects all the other parts.) 

5. Teacher directs attention to the words on reverse side of signs: 
What do these words tell us about the componenu of systemtf 
(Components of a system are also systems in diemselves). The« 
are called sub-systems. 

Another System 

1. Teacher asks for 10 volunteers to assemble in a circle to 
denK)nstrate another system. After students have formed a cir- 
cle, teacher passes out second set of signs which they hold in 
front of them: These words are components of another system 
which w^ can represent as a circle. 

2. Teacher asks students to describe how their word is related to 
the word next to them (clockwise in the circle), by saying: 
" is connected to because ..." 

3. When all students have uken turns around the circle explain- 
ing their relationship to their neighbor, have one student step 
out of the circle and ask: When "air" is removed from the 
system, how many of you are affected? 

4. Help students compare this circle to the previous systems: How 
does this set of components fit our definition of a system? What 
could we call this system? 

5. Ask the group: Is this the only way that the components in our 
system could be connected? Assemble a second group of 
students in a circle and redistribute the same signs :n a diffefent 
order. Ask a different component to drop out this tinoe and 
discuss the effects. 

At another time, redistribute the signs for "Another System** 
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and repeat the forced word association game. Replace one of the 
signs with a related global phenomenon sign (e.g., famine could 
replace foody ozone depletion could replace air, and war could 
replace transportation. Discuss the effects. 

As a follow-up activity, the list of words for **Another System" 
can be printed on strips of colored paper corresponding to the col- 
ors on the lesson signs. Students can represent the relationships 
by assembling the strips as a paper chain. As an alte:native, pro- 
vide blank-colored paper strips so that students can create their 
own systems. 
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A Mock U-N. Game: Teaching 
Global Awareness 



Joe Regenbogen 

As the bell rang, students ambled into the spacious libran . Sonic 
were eager to begin, but most were still bleary eyed fron; the two 
hours of lecture given by the three professors of poliijcal scicnec 
at the local university At the start of the da> . the 1 ?() sophomores 
at the suburban high school had been told that (he lectures ucre 
necessary to provide the background information on three lesolu 
tions that would form the nucleus of today 's sniiulatjon From this 
point on. the library would become the United Nations aini the 
students would represent 20 nations that had recentlv been re 
searched. Thus began another attempt on my pyrt to laise the level 
of the students* global awareness 

It is no secret that students around the nation aie practicall) il- 
literate in the area of international studies Numerous siirve>s 
demonstrate this tragic fact. Out of curiosity. 1 gave m\ own qu./ 
to 40 seniors. The results were as expected Like their pccr> arouiui 
the nation, my students are not learning enough to adequatel> 
become global citizens in the 21st century. While tho> recogni/e 
that the United States is being overtaken on the economic front 
(78 percent picked the United States as the world's largest debtor 
nation). 85 percent felt that there should be tighter restrictions 
placed on the number of immigrants allowed into the United States 
each year. Since my world history classes clearly needed a major 
activity that would combat their ignorance on international affairs, 
a mock United Nations appeared a promising way to achieve several 
objectives simultaneously. 

I had first called the United Nations for a copy of the "Resolu- 
tions and Decisions Adopted by the General Assenhly During the 
First Part of Its Forty Second Session.** Then I devised a simula- 
tion game in which points were to be assigned to 20 natio*^ teams 
according to the success that each team had in putting together ma- 
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jorit) eoalitions ano how cK)sely each could match the vote ac- 
tuall> cast b> the nation represented. Three resolutions were 
^eleeted so that 10 of the nations had \oted in tavor and 10 against 
their adoptions As students began to research their nation in the 
da>s leading up to the simulation, a few o( the students had become 
almost obssessed with finding out how each nation had voted. 
Several students actuall) ealled the United N;!tionsand several other 
students contacted their nation's embass> in Washington D.C. As 
the game day approached, it was rewarding to see students taking 
charge of their own education. 

For the world history teacher, a major obstacle to pursuing the 
U.N, mock simulation lies in the typical requirement ot •cover- 
ing* the text in only nine months. When the state curriculum guide 
requires units that stretch from pre-historic times to the present, 
global awareness is often ignored to the point of nonexistence. It 
is. however, possible to utili/o global awareness as a vehicle lor 
the curriculum, one involv mg a variety ot "hands on'' activuics. 
The essential content is still studied and tested each week, but the 
remainder of the time is given to seminar discussions, research 
projects, debates, role playing, small group work, mock trials, 
.speakers, field trips, and films. For example, a unit on the Mesop- 
tamia could include research on the Iran-Iraq conflict culminating 
in a debate on the American involvement in the Persian Gult. It 
•■iniperialisnr* were the topic of study, the film Gluindi could be 
used as a conduit to a variety of diseu.ssions and essays on cultural 
relativism. Most of the activities can be arranged to reinforce the 
traditional content., but they can also help break down ethnocen- 
tric attitudes, raise the level of motivation, and provide experiences 
that will be remembered long after the dates memorized have been 
forgotten. 
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The studcni who was elected as the U.N/s Secretary General 
began round one with a short explanantion of the proposed resolu 
tion under consideration. After the tvpes of sanctions that \vere 
to be directed at South Africa's s>steni of Apartheid were rev iewed. 
five minutes were allocated for general discussion A couple of 
students tentatively stood up, idemified their nations, and made 
some general statements. The Secretary General then explained 
that one student from each nation would have four minutes to move 
about and negotiate. Students were more livel> during this period, 
but in two subsequent rounds, it became increasingl) evident that 
every nation was going to vole >es on the resolution. When the 
written ballots were turned in and counted, the vote was a 
unanimous verdict How could this happen? And vvh> had the 
general discussion been so dead*' Fortunatel>, the lunch period fol- 
lowed and some immediate changes could be made. 

While world histor> ma> be the most likel> course for the in 
tegra^ion of global studies, it dcKs not and should not have iUc global 
education monopoly Indeed, nthcr subjects of the solm! studies, 
not as lo.'ided with the enornu us content burden found in world 
history, int.^grate quite smoothi.v with global studies U.S. histor> . 
for example, could easih aCLommodate units comparing ihc 
AmcriLan Revolution to the French, Russian. Chinese, and Cuban 
Revolutions. Governnicnt courses could include units jn com- 
parative politics and international relations. Subjects like 
geograph), sociology, economics, and anthropology are loaded 
with obvious possibilities for interesting global issues and concerns. 
The actual development of units involving global studies requires 
considerable personal and professional commitment, as well as a 
willingness to make the appiopnate tradeoffs in the coverage of 
traditional content. The arms race can be linked with the causes 
u 'World War I, and the Soviet c^ccupation of Afghanistan can be 
compared to the Vietnam War, bu: this docs require a great deal 
of additional effort on the part of teachers who are often alread) 
overworked. 

During lunch, it was decided 'hat the General Assembly's open 
discussion should follow several rounds of negotiations rather than 
precede them. More miportantl) , the focus of the scoring needed 
an immediate change. Instead of rewarding a team with six points 
for voting with the majority and deducting two points for voting 
on the losing side, these numbers were reduced to four and one 
respectively. However, if a team could match the actual vote of 



their nation, which was to be announced immediatel> after the 
team\s vote was recorded, the points received would be increased 
from four to six (and from one to two for a mismatch). These 
changes contributed to the improved functioning of the simulation 
game. Being flexible is an important ingredient in the .successful 
implementation of a .s»mulati n or an> other activ it> dependent on 
students taking an active, decision-making role. 

In the past couple of >ears, I have been fortunate to work in 
a stKial studies department that includes teachers who are as deter- 
mined as I to enhance the global studies component of the school's 
curriculum. Together we have beeii able to develop school wide 
programs each year that substantia)l> enhance the study of 
globali.sm in general. These programs have included international 
fairs, global i.s.sucs forums, and mock United Nations. While the 
cooneration of the school's administration is es.scntial, mo.st of the 
organization and planning has been earned out b> .student com- 
mittees. These committees have inv ited guest lecturers, led di.scus 
sion groups, researched and written background materials, and 
created the necessar> materials. While ''extra credit" is an effec 
tive nnUivator, the more time the students invest in the develop- 
nicnt of their own program, the more satisfaction they derive. 

During the final tWo periods allocated to the simulation game, 
re.soluMons on .support for the Palestinians and a nuclear freeze were 
negotiated, debated, and voted on. B> the .second round, the volume 
of debate had reached a level where .students had to be quieted in 
order not to di.^turb neighboring cla.sses. The di.stribution of votes 
had become more even. In the third round the debate reached that 
I but magical moment when the students became so passionately 
involvcxi in what the) were sa> ing and hearing that they never even 
saw the broad smiles on the faces of their teachers. B> the end, 
the * 'General A.ssembI) " bal lotted to support a nude ir frce/e b> 
a vote of eleven to nine. Scores were later tabulated and three teams 
had tied for the win. but b> that point, evcrvonc .seemed to 
recognize that what had happened went far beyond the .scope of 
an ordinary, competitive game. 

If >ou would like copies of the handouts used for the United Na 
tions Game send a self addressed, stamped envelope to. 1722 
Featherv^ood Dr., St. Louis, MO. 6314. 

Joe Regenbogen is a teacher in the St. Louis Public Schools, 
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Global Peace Begins in Our 
Classrooms 



Katherine London 

"Establishing a lasting peace is the uork of education, 
all politics can do is keep us out of war.** 

Maria Montcsson. 1932 

Introduction 

Establishing a lasting peace is a global task thai must bcgui un 
the level of each individual. The people and nations of the uoild 
ha"C become so interdependent that war in one paii ol the world 
will inevitably have impact on peace in another part of the world. 
Only by complctel> changing the v a) in whkh we think about war. 
peace, and one another — by waging peace instead of war among 
individuals and among nations - nia) we learn to cooperate and 
to survive. Peace, to be lasting, must be worldwide. 

The effort to build a lasting peace w ill require thinking about 
the world and its p'^ople in a way vcr> different from that of our 
predecessors We and our children must reach a elcar understand 
ing of what it means to have peace, both individuall> and collet 
tivcly Wt need to internalize the intcrconneetedness c fall life on 
earth and work toward cooperation for our common gcHxi. We need 
to learn to recognize the characteristics of a peaceniaker and to 
di,scover how we can be peacemakers every day. We need a men- 
tal picture of a peaceful world in the future along with the belief 
!hat our actions can help to achieve the goal of making that vision 
a reality. 

While many educators recognize the usefulness of .studying about 
peace, they are perplexed about how to actually teach it. Not onl> 
is it unlikely that they have studied "peace/* but for many peo- 
ple, the subject is immediately associated with nu. Uar weapons 
and nuclear war, which can be very confusing issues to discuss 
without proper introduction. Our school studies tend to be caught 
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up in issues of defense and enxironmcntal protection, while peace 
is hardly given any attention. 

It is useful to make a distinction between a curriculum that 
teaches, say. about nuclear issues and th( devastations of nuclear 
war, and one that seeks to teach students positive attitudes and 
'hjthods lor building peace. The latter can involve students ac- 
ti\elv at the personal, loeal, and even re^iional levels, while the 
former must necessarily be passive and negative. 0\kc students 
have developed a meaningful understanding of peace and 
p<Mcemaking on an individual and communit) levcL they are bet- 
ter prepared to deal with the impact of nuclear i.ssues on peace 
in the global eommunit) . The stud> of peacemaking at a local and 
individual level is a first stage for the stud> of peace as a global 
concept 

Man> teachers may feel that there is simpl) no time in their 
crowded curriculum to present >ct another topic of study . It is possi- 
ble, however, to superimpose the study of peace over the es- 
tablished curriculum by including it in the .stuu> of various aspects 
of language, literature, and scKial .studies. This article will sug- 
gest a conceptual framework and give some examples of activities 
around which a teacher may devise a plan for including instruc- 
tion in his ur her own cla.vsroom which will promote an understand- 
ing of what it takes to build peace. 

The Concepts of Building for Peace 

One may think of teaching for peace as involving a hierarchy 
of instructional methods in which students move from thinking 
peace in distant, abstract terms to realizing that they have impor- 
tant roles in building a more peaceful world. Engaging students 
in the definition of such concepts as **peace'* and "peacemaker/' 
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having them deal with the nature and p<)ten(-al benefits of c(X)pera- 
tion and conflict resolution, and finding opportunities for them to 
take actions that achieve changes toward a more peaceful existence 
within their own sphere ofinjhiem c comprise an mitial approach 
to the study of peace. The primary objective would be to develop 
in students confidence in their own abilities to contribute to the 
establishment of a lasting peace. 

The initial level in teaching about concepts of peace involves 
helping students to develop their own definition of "peace. " For 
most people* the image that first comes to mind in response to the 
word **pcaee** is simply "an absence of war " An extension of 
this may be peace and quiet, inner peace, or even peaceful sleep 
This is essentially a passive conception, and when compared to 
the exciting images of action in tales of daring heroism, courage, 
and glory asscKiatcd with war. peace ma> even seem rather boring. 

This simplistic, passive connotation is not enough, we need to 
help students develop a concept of peace as a dv naiiiie force. Thev 
must learn to recognize times when thev are experiencing peace 
in cooperative activity with others as well as within themselves 
Their definition of peace has to be able to include the activities 
they personally engage in to achieve and manitain peace in their 
own lives. Once they have a personal understanding of what action- 
based peace is in their own lives. the> can begin to explore what 
it means to have peace in the commiinii) and on i global scale 
between people and between natK>nv In doing so. it is appropriate 
for them to also acknowledge the relationship between humans and 
the natural environment as an important component of peace. 

Beyond revising their definition of the abstract concept of peace, 
we cannot reall) expect voung students to easilv envision whai 
peace between nations means when the> expeiience intimidation 
and violence dail) in their own cities and neighborhoods and on 
the playground at school. Action for peace nuist begin ai the level 
of individuals trying to settle differences and work coopcralivelv 
with other individuals before we can hope to expand their v:ew 
to a global perspective, thus, the second step in our hierardiv is 
to encourage individual cooperat'on. 

Children can be spontaneous!) cooperative, in our societ). 
however, reinforcement of individual competition often over 
shadows this tendency There certain l> are times when compeii 
tion is appropriate, but it becomes a problem when it interferes 
with cooperative efforts that are essential for accomplishing a given 
task Teachers must provide students with opportun.tie*. to prac 
tice cooperation and to aetivel> build a positive wa> of thinking 
about their relationships with others. 

Even as we seek to teach e(X)peration and io encourage s'udents 
to work together, we reeogni/e that an> endeavor involving more 
than one person will eventually encounter some measure of con- 
flict. Therefore, as we maintain order in the classroom, we must 
also develop ways to help students reach the next level in their 
study of peace and to actively become peacemakers among 
themselves. To this end. teachers need to dcmonstraCc effective 
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and fair techniques for the resolution ol ct.r^nicts. 

B) empliasi/ing the importance of finding common ground be- 
tween antagonists and the nccessit) of respecting the rights and 
opmk)ns of others, teachers help students to better understand the 
nature of conflict and to rccogni/.e that there are not alwa>s right 
and wrong answers to disagreements among persons, groups, or 
nations. Children who are learning to understand conflict resolu- 
tion and peace making need to recogni/e that these do not mear. 
simplv the elimination of conflict. b'Jt t)ften include new rules and 
responsibilities to satisfy the parties involved. 

Through observations of peacemaking and participation in try- 
ing to maintain a peaceful atmosphere in the classroom, students 
will also develop a new undersuiiiding o\ what it means to be a 
peacemaker, including attempts to t)vertlv settle disputes as well 
as the efforts of an>one who wt)rks in an> active wav. large ox 
small, to build a sense ol communir> . harnioiiv . ct)operation. and 
justice tir make the world a better place. Once students think of 
peacemaking in this wa>. the> are able to idcntit) these qualities 
in themselves and in the people art)und them. Participation in 
discussions about this helps them to understand Iujw their 
peacemaking efforts arc important io then commumtv and ti) the 
world. 

Finallv. perhaps the greatest challenge lor cducattirs who ac- 
tivelv tiv U) teach for peace is die task o\ cnctJU raging studfiits 
to envision a positive world of peace in the lutuic and to take ac- 
tions toward making thai v ision a rcalit) . As adults, wc un- 
consciouslv igni*rc events aiul forces which wtniKI micrfcic with 
such a V ision. We have developed the abilitv to simpiv chot)sc not 
to th:r*ik about negative possibilities because challenges to tuir plans 
often make us feel anxious and helpless. This sense of 
powerlessiicss can be assimilated b) uur studcnis and iranslatcil 
inu» a sense of future lessness when the> witness tjur frustration 
in the face of events over which we seem to have little contrt>l. 

Through aLUvitjc*. designed u> help them act on rc »ponses thev 
suggest to prohlciiis. both within and bcvond the coiillnes of their 
scho(*l>ards. studenis can learn to rec\)gni/e the inipt)rtance of their 
own actions in effecting changes and bringing abt)ut a hopefuf 
future, 'I he pliilosophv behind teaching lor peace alst) requires the 
teacher to have such a belief in his or her iwvn actunis, 

This participator) slep ma> not coine easilv. there are often 
bureaucratic obstacles to sluilcnt actr 'Mcs that invt»lvc interacting 
vvith the communit) iHitsidc the school Nevertheless. .onimunit> 
action is essential for trul> teaching students to wage jxacc. becom- 
ing involved m an active effort to solve a problem gives children, 
as well as adults, a real sense of power in making a contribution 
to a more peaceful world. This power will enable them to envi- 
sion themselves as viable citi/ens. not onlv of their local com- 
munities, but of a larger global comnumity in which their action 
or inaction docs have an impact. 
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Instructional Methods for Teaching About Peace 

Although wc may be integrating the study of peace and 
peacemaking into instruction in traditional disciplines, we must 
also spend some time directly developing understanding of con- 
cepts related to peace before the students can use them for work- 
ing on skills required in the regular curriculum, such as writing 
or critical thinking about events in history. The activities mentioned 
here are examples of ways to present these ( ,/ncepts using some 
methods already familiar to many educators and some which may 
be a little less conventional. For more suggestions, teachers ma> 
refer to Perspectives: A Teachin$i Guide to Concepts of Peace, a 
resource book compiled by Educators for Social Responsibility. 

One method for initiating the process of defining "peace" is 
brainstorming. This exerci.se is useful in helping students go beyond 
their ininaK often simplistic responses to develop a broader, action 
ba.sed definition of "peace/* To assist the students in moving from 
the disjointed jumble of responses offered in brainstorming to the 
careful analysis needed for the development of a definition, the 
teacher creates a semantic web on the board as the students sug 
gest words that they associate with peace Subsequently . semantic 
webs based on war and violence should also be developed. As the 
students examine the lists of responses, they should consider their 
emotional reactions to the words. What types of words do they 
associate with each concept'^ Are all the words representing l\ 
eilenient linked to violence? Or can there be any overlap iKtwccn 
the action words in the two webs? 

Some youngsters will need more than a study of laijguage to be 
able to understand how an active definition of peace car he ap 
plied: they will need to experience active peace as ihc icsuli of 
a cooperative effort, such as a siriple activity invoicing musital 
instruments 1 he teacher assembles at least seven or eight rhy ilini 
instruments and asks five students to racli choose one lo play in 
this exercise. Without speaking, touching one another, n harm 
ing the instruments, they are first to play so that then musk il 
lustrates the opposite of peace. Then the teacher signals ihcm to 
|;*ay together in a way that illustrates peace. It may take a while 
for them to reach a degree of harmony, so they should be given 
time to try before being silenced In the cLss discussion which 
follows the niusiw\ the perforniers and the audience can talk about 
how well they think they were doing and what they were domg 
to ♦"7 to achieve a "peac ^^ul** sound. After several groups of 
students have tried this activity* it may be easier for the class to 
generate a definition of p«rce that extends beyond "peace and 
quiet'' to include cooperative action. 

Another cooperative activity that students usually enjoy involves 
groups of four or five students working together to create original 
drawings from big squiggles provided by the teacher. Although 
each of the groups has the same foundation fr'^ ni which to begin, 
by discussing the possibi:i:;c5 among themselves and working 
cooperatively within their g they produce very different final 
products. Because the goal ( ms activity is to practice eoopera- 
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tion, the students within a group must first share their ideas, draw- 
ing out quiet members of the group and making constructive com- 
ments about one another's ideas, and each member must draw a 
portion of (he group's final prtxiuct 

When all the groups have finished, the teacher leads a discus- 
sion of the cooperative strategies used by each to produce thiir 
drawings, encouraging the students to be specific in reporting 
behaviors that were panicularly helpful in their c(X)perative efforts. 
When such an activity is intrcxiueed to the students, the teacher 
should mjke it clear that the c(K)perative effort, not the product 
of that effort, is the goal of the exercise. The students are evaluated 
on their fairness to all group members, on their willingness to listen 
to and to include the ideas of all members, and on thcT efforts 
to give positive feedback as ideas are presented. They should also 
evaluate themselves in their efforts to settle disputes and differences 
within the group. 

In learning lo settle conflicts in an appropriate, nonviolent 
fashion, students may need to practice effective communication 
techniques, such as active listening, which requires the listener to 
paraphrase what a speaker has said before reacting to it in order 
to clarify his understanding of the message. Although role-playing 
activities prov ide useful practice in communication, children often 
lack the maturity to disassociate themselves from the roles they 
pla\ . therefore, frequent breaks in the action with input and feed- 
back from the teacher and classmates may be needed to reduce 
the tension. Discussing the role play when it is finished allows the 
participants and tlie audience to address how the situation might 
have been prevented and how the characters felt in the situation. 
These hypothetical situations for resolution o! conflicts will give 
students non-threatening experiences m dealing with problems and 
seeking imaginative solutions without the pressure o! being emo- 
tionally involved in actual conflict. Student: will gain more con- 
tldciice in their abilities to face similar situations in their every- 
day relationships and grow to accept the notum that their peacemak- 
ing efforts are important and workable. 

As they begin to experience peacemaking, we again need to help 
them broaden their concepts of peace by discussing what peace 
makers are like. v,hat they do. people wo think of as peace makers 
in our families and in our communities, and how we may be peace 
makers and for whom. This is an exeeilent topjc lor a writing ac- 
tiv ity . such as keeping a journal or writing a IcKal newsletter. The 
students could also conduct a "peaeewatch" lo identify and for- 
mally acknowledge classmates or other persons in their sch(H)l or 
community who are acting as peacemakers. 

To expand their study of peacemaking beyond their own ex- 
perience, children can study about well-known people who have 
played impoilant roles as peacemakers in this country and the rest 
of the world. This is a typical part of today's curriculum even 
without the intent to study about peace, however, much of the in- 
formation students receive is simplified and glorified. Choosing 
to f(x;us on various famous historical figures and events, they might 
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enjoy conducting research that would allow them to form educated 
opinions about the real and supposed contributions of individuals 
and nations to building a world of peace. Interesting examples for 
study include Martin Luther King, Jr. and his involvement in the 
civil rights movement and the role of United Nations peacekeep- 
ing forces in areas of conflict throughout the world. 

Literature, both for children and adults, can also provide 
countless examples of all types of peacemakers. Through discus- 
sion and analysis of books and stories containing such characters 
as Johnny Appleseed and Dr. Seuss' Lorax, students can gain a 
better understanding of the roles they can pla> in building a peaceful 
world. Discussion should be focused on peacemakers as risktakers, 
individuals who actively seek to change things that they know are 
not good or could be better. The concept of bravery in peacemak- 
ing should not be left out, and children should be encouraged to 
recognize that even the smallest character can be an effective 
peacemaker. 

Moving from this active understanding of peacemaking to the 
development of a real vision of a world of peace \u the future re- 
quires the students to develop confidence that the> can make 
changes in the world. A first step toward this is to help them think 
of things that are changing in their lives and recognize wa>s in 
which they have already caused changes to occur. Such a discus- 
sion may include changes in the way they look or the wa> the> 
dress or the colors of their bedrooms, things which change quick- 
ly or slowly, and even things which never change. 

From this they can move on to brainstorming suggestions of oiher 
things they would like to see change. Although the> will probabl) 
begin with statements of things they think are unfair in their per- 
sonal experience, the teacher should encourage them to eventual- 
ly look beyond their own circle to the broader environment and 
social world around them. Not only must they voice the problems 



the> see, but the> must also suggest possibilities for solvmg them 
and describe the wa> the> would like things to be if the problems 
no longer existed. These suggestions need not be practical, the goal 
is not for the students to solve all the social ills of the world in 
one afternoon, but rather for them to become aware of situations 
that are in need of solutions and to think freel> and imaginatively 
about how they think the world could be a better place. 

As the students become accustomed to the idea of seeking solu- 
tions to problems, the> will onl> gain a real sense of power and 
purpose b> putting some of their ideas into immediate action. The> 
should examine the lists of problems and solutions the> have out- 
lined, searching this tim^ for situations for which the> can take 
practical action. This ma> develop into a project to pick up the 
trash in the neighborhood around the school, to collect food and 
assist at a shelter for the homeless, or to begin a tutoring program 
for >ounger students who are having trouble with their sch(X)lwork. 
They may want to take their concerns into the public arena and 
write letters to local, state, or national leaders to seek further sup- 
port for their efforts and the issues the> feel are important. They 
ma> wish to join with national or international organizations, such 
as UNICEF, that are working on similar issues. 

The value in sueh activities lies in helping students to see 
themselves as agents with important contributions to make to the 
world of the future, the> will begin to see their individual actions 
as important in building a world of peace. Contributing to changes 
with global impact must begin with actions on an individual level 
inspired b> a U>namiL concept of peace, a desire for cooperation 
with others, a sense of worth as a peacemaker, and confidence in 
one's vision for a better world. 

Katherine London is a teacher m the Orleans Parish School 
System 
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Revising the American Character: 
Perspectives on Global Education 
and Multicultural Education 



Stephan M. Fain 
Introduction 

When the play Tlie Melting Pot opened in New York Cn\ ni 
1908. It was a great success for it gave lite to an ideological posi- 
tion widely accepted within the United States. ThiN ideolog\ was 
fundamental to the development of American education. Literallv 
millions of non-English speaking southern and eastern huropeanN 
came to the United States between the I88()s and 1921 when the 
U S- Congress severely limited imniigratii Terms such as 
''assimilation" and "amalgamation" were closely related to this 
period and are to this day deeply rooted in the "American 
Character/' or, if you prefer, the American cultnr . Most 
Americans believed that these millions of newcomers needed lo 
be "Americanized" for their sake as well as that of the nation. 
Typical of the educational scholars of the day. Ell wood P. Cub- 
berley observed in 1934: 

"The problem which faced and still faces the United States is 
that of assimilating these thousands of foreigners into our national 
life and citizenship." Cubberley goes on to point out that. "The 
world war finally opened the eyes of our people to the danger of 
having groups of non-assimilated peoples living among us. and 
a determined effort was made, after the close of the war. to 
Americanize those who were here/'' 

What is also important to keep in mind is that these immigrants 
.*ad known abject poverty in their countries of origin and were, 
for the most part, without the benefits of education. By and large, 
they were willing to forget their homelands and to make their 
children **good American children/' They gave significant im- 
petus not only to their own assimilation, but to the isolationism 
from world affairs that dominated American policies after World 
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War I. 

The procesNcs of " Aiiiericani/ing" these immigrants became, 
m great measure, the purpose of the modern American school. This 
IS the schi>ol described so well by Callahan m Educaium and the 
Cult of Ejf\acm\, Modeled after the factor} and driven by a 
commitment to efficienc\ . this school reflected the dominant socie- 
t\ *s infatuation with business and business practice. Additionall) . 
this school was rich in rhetoric Through the use of literature and 
histor\. schools took up the task of character education The 
"American Way'' became a mindset thai served to direct the 
de\elopment of the school. Whether it was a story in McGuffey 's 
Reader or one by Horatio Alger, doing the "right Ihmg" and "win- 
ning" represented the "American Wa>." Heroes such as 
Washington. Jefferson, and Lincoln represented honesty, integri- 
ty, and fairness and these were characteristics which were integral 
to the concept of the "American Way/" 

For many there was a sense of p-^oplehood which was central 
to the "American Character" and a sense of hope that gave per- 
sonal and collective meaning to the development of this character 
in the immigrant. The "melting pot" may not have accurately 
reflected what was happening in American society, but its populari- 
ty as a concept reflected the potential of the American experience 
for the immigrant and *'the American " 

There were those who resisted the moves to "Americanize" the 
immigrants and there were those who sought to redefine the mis- 
sion of the schools in relation to the advancement of the S^ate In 
the first case we have examples of groups of individuals who saw 
themselves as being both American and something else at the same 
time. These groups included Irish Americans, Italian Americans, 
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Polish Americans. German Anicrkans. Jcu ish AmcriLans anJ 
so on. Lawrence Cremm mnes the etTiirts o( Israel Fne J lander 
of the Jewish Thet)logieal Seminary who. m 1907. advocated th;it 
the Jews adapt to America in wa>s which w<)uld ''.saLritkc ntithing 
that is e.s.scntial to Judaism . . . (and) preser\e and foster . Jew ish 
distincti\cne.s.s and origmalit) The desire to prescr\e distiiK 
tiveness and ori^malit) was shared h\ others who oT^z.im/cd 
thcm.scKes in assOLiations like the Polish National Alliance and 
the Order of Sons of Ital\ or tht^c who maintained the language 
of their native lands in **scmi-private** ci)nversation. in 
new.spapcrs. and in Lhurehes And there were those who asserted 
theni.selves at the ballot box. For example, in I*) 16 Woodrow 
Wil.son did not earr\ a single state in w hieh Catholics \\cre a signifi 
cant force because there was general dissatisfaction w ith hI^ Mcx 
ican and Irish policies." 

Looking back, one is forced to conclude that the melting pot 
metaphor was a romantic, sentimental reaction to a social 
phenomena, not full\ understood b\ those who were strengthened 
b\ its appeal Vet. it seems that something was going on \\hich 
ga\e a level of \alidit\ to this social illusion Cubbcrlc\ { P)l)9) 
spoke of the United States as representing the most cosmopolitan 
mixture of peoples and races to be lound an\ where on the face 
of the Earth. He suggested that his poini \M)uld be made it we " lake 
stock of our neighbors * - which he proceeds to do 

We bu\ our groceries ol KnuJseii and Larsen. our 
meats ot Klieber and Engelmeier. our bread ot Rudoll 
Krause. Peter PetaroMch dcliscrs our milk. Giuseppe 
Battali rcnioNCs our garbage. Swen .^weiisen deli\eis 
our \e. Takahira Matsui is our cook 

Then m a footnote Cubbcrle\ makes the point which tor so man} 
IS the prot)l o\' the success i)| America * Ihe wa\ these newer 
peoples ha\e sought educational aiKantagcs ariil lound then wa\ 
thrt)iigh our colleges is well revealed b\ an elcetu>n ol .^0 seniois 
to Phi Beta Kappa in Januar\ . i93() at Columbia College. New 
York Cit\.*" Ot the 30 seniors. 15 names were ethnic. " non 
Anglo Teutonic. 

The \ I c tones o\er the depression and the enem\ torccs and the 
dropping oi the atomic bomb enhanced the d\naniic American 
spirit. The spiritual binding ol a people v\ho lose their sons in war 
and the shared pride ot a people resulting trom \ ictories in wars. 
ha\e historicall) unified natUMis So it was with America iiltcr 
World War II. The passage ot the Ser\icemen"s Read|Ustment Act 
of 1944 (the G.I. Bill) contributed to a popular ad\ anccmcnt ol 
American societ) The mo\ ics made during and after the war pro 
vided popular pnwjf that Cubbcrlc\ "s neighborhood was a true pic 
ture of America. 

The sclnK)ls oi' modern America dc\ eloped as the nation 
developed. There were sciires ot indi\iduals and groups which o\ 
fcrcd critici.sin. advice, and warning. There were business oriented 
claims that the schools were neglecting the needs ot societ\ b> not 
doing more Vocational training, and there were those who saw the 
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people i)t America, especial I \ the poor, being used and abused. 
Through all ot this there was. b\ mi)st measures, continual 
economic ad\ anccmcnt. 

The metaphors of assimilation functioned inadequatelv for 
populations such as the Blacks and the American Indians wht) could 
not or wi)uld not become Americani/ed. E\en when thev .shared 
in eci>ni)iiiic m»provenient - and there is much e\ idcncc that nn)st 
t)f them did not - the\ experienced pre|udice that could not be 
mitigated b\ Aiiiericani/ation because their differences were 
ph\su>logical and immutable 

Between assimilation and international isolationism, the United 
States became a nation singLiLirlv ignorant of other cultures. This 
was a rather odd situaluin for a nation that owed its settlement to 
so man\ disparate ethnic groups. The impact of rapid technological 
de\elopment. espcciallv in mass communications after World War 
II. the Marshall Plan efforts to restore de\ .'.stated nations to a 
reasonable le\el of economic \iabilit\. and the growing acti\ism 
ot Aiiierica's * non-meltable" minorities .iiade for a new cultural 
ci)nsciousness that emphasized di\crsit\ rather than similaritv. It 
was reallv a lundamcntal redefinition ot the American character 
to pluialism andglobalisni American education has had to respond 
to a reconceptuali/ed Amencaii character. 

I'hc nurpi)se ot this papei is to examine two contemporarv cur- 
ricula r responses to the need tor change and social adjustment 
which IS e\ ideiit in contemporarv education In particular, this 
papei will look at multicultural education and global educatum. 
I hese curricular responses ha\e been selected as each represents 
a populai contemporarv reft>rin movement linked dircctlv to a 
redefining ot the American societv bi)th internal I \ ani' inter national- 
Is Ht>petullv. this examination will open opportunities lor 
" ciitictsm " (see Hisiier) so we mav better understand what we 
aie about as we engage in the processes ol curriculum making 

Definitions and Descriptions 

Multicultural education can be seen as a curriculum de\ ise often 
associated with the entire schoi)l curriculum e\en though it has 
a special relationship with the si)cial studies It recoizni/es rs- 
di\iduals an<i their cultures as separate frt)m. vet mteractise with, 
the greater (diiminant) societv Multicultural education can alsi) 
be \icwcd as a logical reaction to attempts at assimilating in- 
div iduals and groups who wish to be rccogni/cd as different from 
iithcrs vvhilc sharing 'n the collective. Finally, multicultural educa- 
tion can be defined as a curriculum device designed to heighten 
the iiw jrencss ol i)thers about people ov groups different f rom their 
()wn. The concept of multicultural education can be accurately 
extended to parallel, if not fully embrace, a ci)mmitmcnt to the 
concept t)f cultural pluralism. Edwina Hoffman describes this con- 
ception as fi)lli)ws ** . Arguing that certain gri)ups have never 
been adequately assimilated under the * 'melting pot'* philo.sophy,^ 
the pluralists wish to preserve the cultural and lingui.stic integrity 
of the minority groups thri)ugh the legitimacy best()wed by the 
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presence in the curriculum of public schools."" In this sense, 
multicultural education differs from what one might call 
multiculturalism. The emphasis on ''legitimation" is significant; 
it speaks to the intent of the educative process. 

James Banks offers 10 paradigms for multicultural education. 
These run the gamut from a traditional academic rationalists posi- 
tion of content in the form of ethnic studies units, through conser- 
vative programs stressing acquisition of a second language, prej- 
udice reduction, and the integration of ethnic content, to programs 
which advocate self-actualization for the purpose of increasing ''the 
self-concept and academic achievement of ethnic minority groups," 
and finally to a set of paradigms which are intended to radically 
change the schools.'- In each case the paradigm represents an at- 
tempt to legitimize a people (in the broadest cultural sense of the 
term) through placement in the curriculum. Looked at this way, 
multicultural education is **power seeking" rather than power 
sharing. 

The conviction that multicultural education is power seeking 
grows from the realization that in general, designated minority 
cultures are included in the proposed curriculum for social interven- 
tion in which the dominant culture is taken for granted (to the ex- 
tent of almost total omission). Further, an analysis of the 10 
paradigms offered by Banks reveals that only four seek ' in- 
tergrative goals" (my term) and only two of the four seek this "in- 
tergrative goaP' as primary. It happens that these two paradigms 
are labeled **Racism'' and "Assimilationism." 

Global education is a movement within the solmI stuclics field 
of long standing. The post-World War II coneern with global cuuLa- 
tion can be traced to the 1968 Yearbook of the National CounLiI 
for the Social Studies: International Dimensions in the Sonal 
Studies, which focused on the theme of teaching world affairs for 
all social studies." Ten years later, John Goodlad clarified global 
education by explaining that traditional curricula intended to teach 
appreciation of others had forced a kind of thinking, best described 
as *'we-lhey:'' **Thcse programs promote nationalism and, to some 
degree, m/^r-nationalism but rarely global awareness." A con- 
temporary definition of global education is offered by Willard 
Kniep in a recent issue of Social Education. He explains that global 
education is an extension of the mission of the curriculum by 
**enlarging the vision and meaning of citizenship to include not 
only the local community, the state, and the nation, but also the 
global community.'"^ In this definition two elements are united 
and in unity they give form to a theme. There is the element of 
citizenship which speaks to an ethic of responsibility and the ele- 
ment of mission which defines the scope of the movement. 

Working from this construct, global education can be seen as 
a movement intended to stimulate responsible citizens to take up 
the cause of maintaining a free and open society — a democracy, 
if you will. The interests of this society will transcend national 
boundaries and internal problems. The traditional social studies 
was intended to heighten awareness of the social problems facing 
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a modern industrial society." Global education appears to be a 
restatement of the traditional social studies adapted to the vision 
of a global society. 

In a very real and positive sense, global education is progressive 
in nature and orientation. In a direct way it seeks to progress by 
advancing an ethic of "mutualism" (my term). In schools of Dade 
County ,^ Florida, global education advances such concepts as in- 
ternational trade, international tourism, international banking, in- 
ternational agriculture, immigration to the United States, the poten- 
tial of global war, and a concern for ou» global env ironment human 
rights, poverty and the poor, and "Being a World Citizen in Dade 
County."'' The needs and concerns of the business establishment 
are stressed in this curriculum. In Dade County, it is an established 
fact that the international business community represents the 
economic future. In a lesson titled "The Many Faces of Dade 
County: Blacks, Hispanics, Anglo . . . What's In a Label?" a 
stated objective is: "Students will discover how little the labels 
•'Black," "Hispanic," and "Anglo" tell us about the true ethnic 
and cultural composition of Dade County." The lesson appears to 
be stressing that individual differences 'Id be appreciated but 
that it is important to understand thut many identifying 
characteristics of ethnic groups are both unique and shared.'" 

These examples demonstrate that global education is traditional 
in orientation. The modern American school has always nurtured 
the relationship between schooling and national economic develop- 
ment and individual differences and unifying similarities. This spirit 
of global education is captured in the following response to the 
question. "Shouldn't elementar> schools be concentrating on 
patriotism instead of global concerns?"'" 

Global education is not a thinly disguised attempt to 
sell some vague form of "one-worldism" or "world 
citizenship" to American schools. On the contrary, its 
purpose is to assure that our citizens are adequately 
prepared to function intelligently as decision-makers 
in the marketplace of ideas and at the ballot box in their 
local communities, in their own states, and as citizens 
of the United States of America . . Adding a global 
dimension to a solid background of local, state, and 
national citizenship can only enhance, not detract in 
any way from, a major mission of our schools.-' 
And what is this '^mission" which global education is intended 
to enhance? Obviously it is the development of responsible 
American citizens. In this sense, global education is truly conser- 
vative. However, global education shifts the concept of citizen- 
ship from isolationist to "cosmopolitan" — people who "care 
about what happens to their fellow human beings" and who *'par 
ticipate actively in efforts to improve the world.''" 

Analysi.s 

What is the relationship between these two current movements 
in American education and what is the best way to consider each 
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one independently and in relation to the other? For the purpose 
of this paper, each movement will be considered in the light of 
what has been referred to thus far a« ' the American character.** 
In order to do this, a set of four cultural ethics are proposed, each 
represents a component of the American mindset and, as such, each 
reveals a significant dimension of the * 'American character. * *'' 
Each cultural ethic represents a set of cultural ' oughts" which 
direct the behavior of those who are members of the culture, in 
this case the generalizations appl> to the culture of mainstream 
America. Each cultural ethic will serve as a lens, if you will, 
through which global education and multicultural education can 
be examined. These cultural ethics are. democrac> . equal oppo*" 
tunity, fraternity, and consent. 

Democracy 

If there is one value that the schools of the United State espouse 
it is democracy. Democrac> is the key concept in the formation 
of the American character. "... democracy makes a particular 
claim. It defined the aim of the state, not as the welfare of a race, 
nation, or class, but as the happiness of its individual citizens. ***' 
This is an idea that is basic to the American character ... we all 
have the opportunity to pursue happiness . . . what we argue about 
is the means of actualizing the opportunit>. In this clarification 
of democrac) a standard is identified which can be applied in an 
analysis of both multicultural education and global education. The 
question is put. where is the concern for the i*^dividual citizen? 
Is the citizen's happiness the "cause** advanced, or is the "cause*' 
bigger than the citizen? Application of this value to the develop- 
ment of modern American education (1890-1950) reveals that 
business and industr> did not see the happiness of the individual 
as the cause to be advanced. Rather, the individual was to be trained 
in ways that would advance the cause of business and industr> 
The citizen*s pursuit of happiness was, at best, neglected and often 
intentionally ignored. The result was the development of curricula 
that did not correspond with a basic social value ~ the cultural 
ethic of democracy. 

Both multicultural education and global education seek to em- 
power individuals with tools and attitudes necessar> for the pur- 
suit of happiness. The language each uses links specific goals with 
special meanings and ties up the curriculum package with a rib- 
bon woven of democracy. Each accepts and uses the cultural ethic 
of democracy as a structural element, but neither defines it beyond 
the spiritual level. This ethic is a part of the culture, and, as such, 
definitions seem superfluous and acceptance seems assured. 

Equal Opportunity 

A basic expectation held by contemporary Americans is that each 
person shall have his/her **chance*' without regard to economic 
class, ethnicity, or sex. This is the cultural ethic of equal oppor- 
tunity. This value speaks to suffrage and careers as well as educa- 
tion and domicile. This value is reflected in the liberal movements 



of our recent past — Social Security, the "New Deal,'* the *'Great 
Society, ' and the Civil Rights movement."' Indeed, the very no- 
tion of the common school speaks to the fundamental character 
of this value in the development of American society. Serving as 
a standard, placement of this ethic against each curriculum under 
consideration reveals the nature of the match * between cur- 
riculum and ethic. 

Multicultural education has been shown to be power seeking. 
According to James Banks, ^ multicultural education is a reform 
movement and its "most important goal ... is to reform the ma- 
jor variables in the school environment so that students from all 
ethnic and racial groups will experience educational equity.**"" 
This movement is committed to the value Oi equal opportunity in 
the society in general and most particularly in the curriculum. Here 
we find a match as the cultural ethic and the curriculum strategy 
are politicall) fused into a rationale. It is now argued that learning 
a language is learning a culture and that learning about one's own 
culture is an opportunity of which no person should be deprived. 
Further, it is argued that learning about one s own culture builds 
a power base of self-esteem necessary for access to the democratic 
ethiL. Thus, a bond is created between the cultural ethics of 
Jcmocnu} and equal opportunity and bilingual/bicultural educa- 
tion IS incorporated into the multicultural educaMon movement. 

Giobal education offers a somewhat different mt**(:h when com- 
pared to the cultural ethic of equal opportunity. Justice, a moral 
,scnsc of equity . that is how global education addresses equal op- 
portunity. This sense of equuy does not force confrontations, rather 
It leads toward compromise and conflict resolution. This curriculum 
model stresses tocustcnce and not revolution. Enriched oy a strong 
sense of curing, mutuality, and appreciation, the movement ap- 
pears mature and sophisticated rather than explosive and radical. 
It IS clear that ec;ual opportunity should be extended to all, but it 
IS not clear if this ethic is to be applied in the same w ay to all peo- 
ple. For instance, no evidence is available to assist an interested 
educator in knowing whether the global view advocates differen- 
tiation when applying the ethic of equal opportunity to, let s say, 
the people of Manila, Manchester, or Miami. In other words, the 
commitment to the ethic is clear. Philosophically , there is a bond 
between the ethics of democracy and equality, but the lessons to 
be taught and learned are not as clear as is the commitment. In 
the case of the cultural ethic of equal opportunity the advocates 
of multicultural education are more clear about what ought to be 
done in school than ' :c the advocates of global education. "Sim- 
ple** and "direct** are descriptors which apply to the arguments 
advanced by the multiculturalists: ''interrelated" and '*multi- 
faceted** capture the flavor of the arguments advanced by the 
globalist. 

Fraternity 

The third cultural ethic is fratcrmty This ethic requires more 
than a commitment to desegregation, it requires a commitment to 
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the creation and maintenance of an integrated community. This 
ethic is seen in the development of urban neighborhoods and small 
rural towns . . , places where one feels known and at home. 

In general, Americans tend to support ball teams connected to 
their home town or practice rituals which reinforce connections 
to their community; for instance, kids going from house to house 
collecting candy on Halloween, or the family attending a 
Thanksgiving or Memorial Day parade, or going to a picnic and 
fireworks on July Fourth, and/or attending the annual ''big games" 
between local high schools. For many civic-minded folks the com- 
munity is where you serve as a volunteer in order to advance the 
* 'common good. ' ' The fraternity is as broad or as narrow as a per- 
son's mindset. In the spirit of democracy and equality opportunity 
it opens, but it is special and valued because the community is also 
closed. 

On the one hand, the ''fraternity'' could describe a narrowly 
defined group of fellows who stick together as loyal friends. On 
the other hand the ethic of fraternity opens the community to all 
who seek admission.'' The key is in "belonging" — belonging 
to the American Legion, the Democratic or Republican party, the 
country club or the gang, the scouts, the ski club, the book club, 
or the bridge club ... the power of the ethic is in believing that 
membership counts and that being a member counts. The way one 
ought to act is clear — loyaHy is required, so is carmg and 'Spay- 
ing dues." 

There is a significant difference between the way in which global 
education and multicultural education react to the ethic of frater- 
nity and it is easily seen in their respective definitions of communi- 
ty . Global education defines community in terms of the world and 
problems such as trade, peace, economic development, hunger, 
and the advancement of mankind in general. Multicultural educa- 
tion defines the community in terms of designated groups of peo- 
ple and problems in terms of matters of "equity" (usually 
numerical), position (usually symbolic), and legitimacy (usually 
power-seeking).^^ 

Consent 

Each one of the three cultural ethics presented thus far stimulate 
actions; in turn, these actions give meaning to the ethics. As the 
cycle develops into a natural blend of ethics and actions, the 
character of a people is formed. The bonding agent in this process 
of formation shall be identified as the ethic of consent.'" 

The people's acceptance of a point of view is what ultimately 
gives meaning to a democratic society. Acceptance of the cultural 
ethics of democracy, equal opportunity, and fraternity provides 
the foundation upon v hich rests the American character. The social 
struggle is related to the interpretation of these ethics as people 
move to incorporate them into their lives. When an ethic is 
understood and accepted in the context of a moment it now becomes 
an ethic of consent. That is, actions must be taken to set right that 
which the people do not want. The actions to set the wrong right 
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will be strengthened by the support generated by any or all of the 
ethics noted above. 

For example, the Vietnam War was undertaken to advance "the 
cause of a democratic society" ~ a just cause. Initially, many 
Americans assumed that the citizens of Vietnam were seeking to 
be free of oppression — and there was support for this military 
effort. However, the attitude of the people changed ... the cause 
was no longer just. Violations of the ethics of democracy (e.g., 
the people of Vietnam were not the "cause being advanced' '), equal 
opportunity (e.g., returning veterans were not welcomed into all 
American Legion posts) forced a new mindset among the people. 
There was little popular support for the war, the ethic had shifted, 
and the now-powerflil ethic was expressed in the support of leav- 
ing the war. Some said "leave now," some said, "leave with 
honor," but most said leave. The ethic of consent gave meaning 
and power to the people who, strengthened by the power, forced 
action leading to the end of the war. 

In matters of education there is consensus that the schools of 
this country ought to teach responsible citizenship. Ultimately, for 
all proponents this means that the schools should be about develop- 
ing thought patterns or mindset in young people which will help 
them in making the "right" choices as participating citizens. 

That these young people accept the cultural ethics of democracy, 
equal opportunity, and fraternity is not the most significant issue. 
The critical issue seems to be how they are being "trained," if 
you will, to build the right mindset . . . what form will the cuhural 
ethic of consent take as the future unfolds. 

The formation of the mindset which will guide citizens was on 
the mind of William J. Bennett when he argued that: 

. . . Our children should know first about themselves 
. . . And then they should know about totalitarian 
regimes . . . And of course our students should know 
about the gradations of social, political, and economic 
arrangements in today's world between the few islands 
of the free and democratic and the vast encroaching 
ocean of the unfree and the despotic.^ 
The formation of this mindset is also a significant dimension of 
both of the curriculum strategies being discussed in this paper. 

What is it that represents what we are calling the cultural ethic 
of consent in multicultural education? First, it is clear that power 
and legitimacy are central. Multicultural education represents an 
attempt to radically change the mission of the schools and the nature 
of society through the advocacy of a curriculum revision. It is the 
combination of the cultural ethics of democracy, equal opportuni- 
ty, and fraternity which provide the energy for this movement. This 
energy takes the form of cultural consent and this provides the con- 
text for the curriculum reform. This combination of cultural ethics 
cannot be denied and multicultural education is firmly established 
as an expected curriculum reality. Each group selected tor study 
becomes a "cause" in and of itself. Once establishefl, this cause 
provides the flint to be rubbed against the stone of our cultural 
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ethics. The result is the spark and fire of consent, and in the flames 
tlie power and legitimacy sought are gained. The **cause'' becomes, 
what Michael Apple refers to as **cultural capital."^' The group 
is now in the game. 

Global education is not advanced with the same radical spirit 
as is multicultural education. In the Dade County curriculum men- 
tioned earlier, students are continually directed to discover things 
that logically demonstrate that the world is small and m/er-related. 
This insight represents an important level of critical awareness for 
a citizen of the contemporary world. However, students are not 
guided as to how this knowledge ought to ajfect their actions as 
citizens. 

The Dade County curriculum calls attention to Eco- 
catastrophe!", nuclear war, poverty, cultural difference, and 
crime.^^ It is as though the advocates of this curriculum have seen 
the horrors of a potentially terrible future and they seek to prevent 
it from happening. This view is taken from the recurring themes 
noted above. The ethic of consent advocated by this curriculum 
seems to be something like **think about it carefully and then make 
up your mind.'' 

This open-ended approach to teaching represents a valid instruc- 
tional strategy. However, it lacks the *'ought" which an ethic re- 
quires. Since no ethic of consent is advanced, an ethic of consent 
must be arrived at by the students and teacher. If the cultural ethics 
of democracy, equal opportunity, and fraternity are espoused — 
and it has been shown that they are — and if these ethics are in 
use then a dilemma results when the issue of multicultural educa- 
tion is raised. 

The '^cultural capital,'' central to the multicultural ists position 
forces inclusion of ''his issues'' into the cumculunri. The globalist 
is not against these issues and is forced to do one of several things. 
Global education can be replaced by multicultural education. In 
this case the needs of selected groups will be advanced over others 
and the ** world view" theme will be restricted to generalizations 
drawn from the specific cases studied." Or, students can be asked 
to identify a languai,e spoken in their community and then be asked 
what is the second language they ought to learn. ^ This **ought" 
goes back to the ethics advanced by the multiculturalist and the 
local communities are advanced over global issues. 

Secretary Bennett is troubled by the lack of an ethic of consent 
in global education. He asks: 

What do human rights mean? In 1982, the National 
Council for Social Studies published a booklet entitled 
'international Human Rights, Society, and the 
Schools." It was designed to help social studies 
teachers teach about human rights, as they should. But 
the booklet was written as a **small cosmic spaceship" 
called global education — a place, as we have seen, 
where judgment is suspended. It said there was more 
than one human rights tradition: *in Western Europe 
and the United States" — I am quoting — **civil and 
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political rights such as freedom of speech, voting, and 
due process are of prime concern." You bet; that's 
right. But **in Eastern European countries, economic 
rights such as the right to work, to form trade unions, 
to strike, and to take vacations are considered essen- 
tial. . . .The rights which are deemed most impor- 
tant depend upon the social, economic, 'egal, and 
political traditions of the people." That's wrong. Ask 
Lane Kirkland about workers' rights in Eastern 
Europe. Ask Lech Walesa. 
The secretary senses a danger that may result from the absence 
of cultural consent — it ought to be there somewhere. The secretary 
is correct; in global education **judgment is suspended." 

Multicultural Education from a Global Perspective 

It is appropriate that schools take on a global view in this age 
of electronic communication and universal vulnerability. The fact 
IS that we are, in many ways, interdependent. Global education 
is a response to its time. 

Earlier in this paper global education was described as pro- 
gressive in nature and orientation. This description was not intended 
to suggest that global education is stuck in the past. Rather, the 
term "progressive" is used to describe global education as seek- 
ing to advance the cuhural ethics underpinning of the American 
character in a changing time. 

The contemporary globalists are very much like the Progressives 
George Counts spoke of in "Dare the School Build A New Social 
Order?" The spirit of reform was in them, but the power to cause 
action eluded them. Both movements had suppor. from individuals 
and corporations which had/have what can be called a "worldly 
view" — Counts thought that most of these people were "roman- 
tic sentimentalists." This comparison can be shown to be mean- 
ingful if the words of George Counts are modified just a bit. 
... If (global education) is to be genuinely (global) it 
must emancipate itself from the influence of this 
(worldly class), face squarely and courageously every 
social issue, come to grips with life in all of its stark 
reality, e^^t^iblish an organic relation with the communi- 
ty ... be less frightened ... of imposition and 
doctrination. In a word, (global education) cannot place 
its trust (in an undefined paradigm of global 
awareness)."^" 

^rom this perspective the action lies not in global education but 
in muhicultural education. The rationale for this movement is both 
rich and tangible. The multicultural movement faces the challenges 
oudined by Counts: it faces social issues squarely and courageously, 
it comes to grips with the realities of life, and it has an organic 
relationship with its constituents. But most of all, this movement 
is politically active and it is not sustained by individuals who are 
"romantic sentimentalists," It is sustained by individuals who share 
a "clarity of purpose" — they have a vision of what is right . . . 
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an ethic of consent to unify themselves. Further, the 
multiculturalists are not victims of objectivity. They are afraid of 
neither imposition nor indoctrination. 

From a global perspective, multicultural education is politically 
strong. It has a **grass roots" flavor as it tends to be of the people 
and it is relevant for the same reason. It also holds the promise 
of the American character as it builds upon the cultural ethics of 
democracy, equal opportunity, and fraternity. Finally, few are op- 
posed to this movement and it is strengthened by the social 
phenomena resulting from the cultural ethic of consent. 

Conclusion 

Within our culture, global education will have to provide a 
clearer insight into political, economic, and social problems through 
a process which will require that judgments are made and not 
withheld. If the movement fails to meet this challenge, global 
education will be co-opted entirely by interests such as the World 
Bank on one hand or the multiculturalists on the other. The bias 
for action resulting from consent gives global education its open 
and accepting agenda. However, its lack of clear boundaries of 
acceptability make it vulnerable. It cannot advocate everything. 
It must reject the right things for the right reasons. It cannot escape 
this character-building responsibility. If global education is open 
to the closed mind, then the movement must recognize that once 
the closed-minded are entrenched in the movement there will be 
no place in the curriculum for the open-miuuea world view. 
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American Schooling, Amherst, Massachusetts: The University of 
Massachusens Press. 1968. 
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I am usmg these terms as follows, equity relates to countmg 
systems and affirmative action programs which argue for cor- 
respondence between the percentages of given groups in the general 
society with the workplace; position relates to placements on 
boards, committees, task forces . . . with a commitment to equi- 
ty, and legitimacy speaks to equity in terms of the currency of the 
moment . . . the vote, the voice, position. Each of these matters 
of equity are intended to glean power from the mainstream culture 
and direct *t inward for self-improvement and self-advancement 
within a dominant society. 

Harold Rugg. Foundations of American Education, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company. 1947. pp. 366-393. 
Here we find a discussion on the rationale that Rugg calls the 
** psychology of consent.** He points out that what is agreed to, 
or accepted by, a people gives meanings to that specific group. 
Disagreements foster differences which often lead to the develop- 
ment of stereotypes and special interest groups which use cultural 
ethics or **great principles** to advance personal causes tlirough 
censorship, propaganda, and stereotyping. 

William J. Bennett. America, the Worid, and Our Schools.** 
An address given at a conference of the Llhics and Public Policy 
Center. Washington, D.C.: Unpublished. Decembci 5, 1986. 

" Michael W. Apple. Education and Power. Bov^ton. Routledge 
& Kegan Faul, 1982. see pp. 40-42, "What Schools Do and Do 
Not Do,'* pp. 45-52, '^School Knowledge and Capital Accumula- 
tion** and pp. 165-170 ** Reconstructing the Tradition.** 

Ibid. Pedro R. Bermudez and .foseph I. Lamas. This list is 
taken from the curriculum but is not inclusive. Other topics are 
covered. The point of my argument is that no stands are taken with 
regard to what system of values or ethics should be applied in order 
to make global decisions. 

" For instance, poverty within the United States can be seen as 
a problem generally affecting people who are not white. Then 
students can be asked to sec if this holds true in the rest of the world. 

^ Most people in Dade County, Florida would probably elect 
Spanish as the language that ought to be learned. A globalist might 
suggest Russian as a better choice because it has possibilities for 
peace, Japanese or Chinese might be suggested as economically 
helpful, or an African language might be considered as one that 
could be helpful for international exchange and development. 

" William J. Bennett. 1986. 

^ George S. Counts. Dare the School Build a New Social Order. 
New York, New York: Amo Press Sc The New York Times. 1969. 
pp. 9-10. Originally published in 1932 by The John Day Com- 
pany. My replacement words are bracketed. 

Stephan M. Fain is a professor of education at Florida Interna- 
tional University'. 
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